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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Aurnoven we have no definitive report of combats, retreats, or 
military achievements in India, we have intelligence not less in- 
teresting or stirring. The Queen’s Proclamation announcing that 
she takes the Government of the Indian Empire into her own 
hands has been circulated throughout Hindostan, and is, no 
doubt, by this time known in every quarter of those territories, 
Lord Clyde has, in the mean time, proclaimed to the people of 
Oude that he is coming on to enforce the law, with destruction to 
those who resist, protection to those who submit. The Royal 
Proclamation announces the transfer of the Government in terms 
of great directness and simplicity. It reappoints Lord Canning 
to be ‘‘ the First Viceroy and Governor-General in and over Her 
said territories’ ; also confirming all officers, civil and military, 
who have hitherto held service under the East India Company ; 
renewing all treaties and engagements with native Princes, and 
promising to the natives of every rank respect for their rights, 
their usages, and their religion. The customs touching the in- 
heritance of land are specially mentioned as meriting the pro- 
tection of the Crown, and the Proclamation renews, with reitera- 
tion of some part, Lord Canning’s Amnesty Proclamation. 

In Bombay, the issuing of this proclamation was the scene for 
an illumination, which appears to have been really more general 
than any similar act of rejoicing. The citizens of Bombay and 
the members of the Bowbay Association had specially presented 
their congratulations to the Queen on her assumption of the 
direct government. Both these addresses are simple in their | 
terms, and they emanate from men whose names we recognize 
as substantial and influential. 

One of the most deeply interesting communications, however, 
is altogether retrospective. It is summary of a narrative given 
by a Mr. Birchett, who is said to be a survivor of the Cawnpore 
massacre. Great doubts have been thrown upon that event. It 
would be remembered that some of the worst incidents, the in- 
dignities offered to women, are said to have occurred in public ; 
Mr. Birchett’s narrative does not confirm this portion of the old 
statement, though it does not absolutely contradict it. But it 
does confirm the old story of the way in which the women were | 
shut into a room, put to death by order of Nana Sahib, and 
then thrown into the well. The narrative lends great proba- 
bility to a prevalent supposition, that a young lady, the daughter | 
of an officer, survives, and it is conjectured that she is now in 
captivity with Tantia Topee. We have yet more to learn of the 
revolt and its personal romance. 








Rumours have been rife that there is about to be a war be- | 
tween France and Austria apropos of the encroachments of the 
Teutonic Government upon Italy. This may be as untrue as the 
Marseilles rumour of the British reconcilement with Naples. 
But, prima facie, a contest between France and Austria would 
be extremely probable. France has increased her force at Rome, 
though perhaps not proportionately to the continued increase of 
Austrian forces on the Piedmontese boundary ; but there has not | 
been ostensibly any change of circumstances since France took up 
her position in Italy. Indeed the French Government seems to 
think it necessary that it should disclaim any hostility towards 
Austria. The Moniteur, on the part of the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment, has officially placed public opinion on its guard against a 





discussion “which is to be regretted as having caused an un- 
easiness which our relations with foreign Powers do not in any 


| degree justify.” M. de Hiibner has called for an official dis- 


claimer of the language in the French papers; while the jour- 
nals at Vienna, still under the control of a censorship, are free to 
assail their contemporaries in Paris for ‘ the unexampled shame- 
lessness with which they attack Austria at the moment when the 
Montalembert drama is taking place in Paris.” According to the 
Vienna Gazette, Austria at present is “ the champion of order in 
Italy’; she only “shares her influence in the peninsula with 


| other powers,” and she has “no lust of conquest.” Neverthe- 


less the expectation of war in Italy continues to inerease. Many 
circumstances in Lombardy have contributed to aggravate the 
ferment, particularly the appointment of an exceedingly un- 
popular police-agent to be censor of the press. 

Meanwhile the French Emperor has perplexity enough at 
home. It now appears to be settled that the appeal of the 
Count de Montalembert is to proceed; and it is perceived that, 
whether by his own free will, or the mismanagement of his sub- 
ordinates, the Emperor has been drawn into a dilemma. Should 
the appeal of the Count de Montalembert succeed, what becomes 
of the Emperor’s clemency,—reduced to the position of mere 
surplusage ? Should the appeal fail, how can the Emperor en- 
force the sentence, although the Count hus rejected his clemency ? 
Either way the Emperor has spoiled his own position; he can 
neither recover influence by the ostentation of mercy, nor con- 
firm authority by the enforcement of the law. If, under these 
circumstances, he encumbers himself with foreign disputes it 
must be because it has become necessary for him to find employ- 
ment for a restless and troublesome army. 

Mr. Gladstone has appeared before the Ionian Senate, and has 
made an excellent beginning of his mission by a concise and clear 


| address delivered in Italian. The substantive existence of the 


lonian State, he said, its constitutional government, and the 
British Protectorate, are derived from a source higher than the 
will of any single state. The Queen had sent him, therefore, 
not to inquire into the Protectorate, but ‘to ascertain in what 
way Great Britain might most honourably and amply discharge 
her obligation’: and he clinched the effeet which his speech 
was calculated to produce, by intimating ‘ the affectionate wishes 
for the welfare of the islands which he had been permitted to 
hear uttered personally by her Majesty.” The Extraordinary 
Commissioner had been well received. It is not probable that 
his inquiries will have the effect of abolishing Ionian aspirations 
for annexation with Greece, but for present purposes he may 
draw forth some middle term, which, for a time at least, would 
render British administration more advantageous to the islands 
and more creditable to our own country. 


The Queen Isabella has opened the Cortes with a long speech 
reviewing Spanish affairs and the “ reforms” effected during her 
reign—all in rose-colour. The real import and value of these 
beatific representations are shown by two passages, One is in 


| the speech itself, boasting of the special ‘ benevolence” of the 


Sovereign Pontift' which still hangs as an encumbrance on Spanish 
administration. The other is conveyed in the words of a recent 
telegraph, dated on the 8th,—‘ Marshal O'Donnell declared, 
yesterday that the Government has resolved to preserve the con- 
stitutional system.” So firm is the constitution in Spain, that it 
hangs on the word of a Minister; and so loyal are the people, 


that the state of siege has been removed without any actual dis- 
_ turbance ! 


While Lord Palmerston is pleasantly discoursing on bucolics at 
Romsey, the Reformers generally, who are taking an active part, 
appear disposed to waive their extreme or special views in order 
to agree upon the most general terms, Thus the Birmingham Re- 
form Association has adopted a programme but slightly differing 
from that of the 7imes—‘‘a large extension of the franchise, 
more equal distribution of electoral districts, and the ballot. 
The Zimes left the ballot an open question ; Birmingham, agree- 
ing probably with the majority of the country, makes it an essen- 
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tial. The Birmingham men also include in their programme a 
number of ulterior measures, but these are the heads of their 
Reform Bill. In speaking to his constituents at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Mr. Milner Gibson indicated nearly the same programme. 
He would not be deterred from accepting a moderate measure be- 
cause it did not come up to certain theories. The representatives 
of the Northern Reform: Union have drawn a more emphatic de- 
claration from the people of Hawick, assembled in such numbers 
that they were obliged to distribute themselves into two build- 
ings. Ballot, and manhood suffrage were the salient points of 
those sturdy people, whom Currer Bell portrayed in lineaments 
so strongly charged. Similar claims are advanced at Preston and 
elsewhere. In his letter to the Manchester Universal Suffrage 
Association, however, Mr. Bright insists that neither the fran- 
chise of the Association, nor his own ratepaying franchise, is the 
essential of the new bill; the distribution of seats is the point 
that is to be watched; but he holds it well that Liberals should 
be prepared by agreement amongst themselves to discuss the Go- 
vernment plan. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lowe at Kidderminster, and Lord Campbell at 
Fishmongers’ Hall have been speaking at the Ministerial Reform 
Bill,—that bill which Mr. Sotheron Estcourt appears to have seen 
but will not describe. Mr. Lowe was full of eloquence about 
** subversive” measures, but his audience did not applaud. Lord 
Campbell promised for the Fishmongers, as true Whigs, that 
if the opponent bill should go too far, they would be con- 
seryative. 


The Law Courts of England and Ireland have renewed this 
week some of the most startling and painful illustrations of our 
commercial anomalies that we have yet had. Mr. Chapman’s 
examination in the case of Davidson and Gordon is as deeply in- 
teresting as any part of Mr. Seton Laing’s pamphlet. The dis- 
pute between Mr. Vincent Scully and Mr. Herbert Ingram before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, whatever may be the issue, is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands; and the deliverance of Judge Long- 
field on the case of John Sadleir is especially instructive. The 
report of Mr. Chapman’s examination fills three columns of the 
Times. It consisted of three-piled explanations of apparent in- 
consistencies in his statements, especially regarding two conver- 
sations with Gordon, on the 13th and 17th of October 1853; 
the aim of the Counsel in the Bankruptcy Court being to ascer- 
tain how far Mr, Chapman had recognised the fraudulent charac- 
ter of Gordon’s transactions before certain further money trans- 
actions between the two. Mr. Joseph Windle Cole was also 
examined, with further disclosures as to the validity of warrants ; 
which, it appears on legal authority, do not represent goods at 
any particular wharf, so that warrants may pass current in the 
market and the goods may go on their travels without reference 
to the paper, money being obtained on both. At least such was 
the view taken by counsel whom Mr. Cole’s Mr. Maltby con- 
sulted. 

In the Queen’s Bench case Mr. Scully claimed damages for 
misrepresentations made by Mr. Ingram in reference to the pur- 
chase of an estate in Ireland; the cogent evidence in the ease 
being, however, embodied in letters from the too notorious John 
Sadleir himself. He said, for example, ‘‘ Mr. Ingram is the pur- 
chaser of Hyde Castle—to resell. He understands our game, 
and agrees to say or do as I tell him.” Everything of the kind 
Mr. Ingram denied. It was but Sadleir’s evidence, and, to judge 
by the verdict, the Jury seemed to have found it very light in 
the scale, 





Judge Longfield’s judgment was a masterly sketch of John | 


Sadleir and his transactions with the Tipperary Bank and the 
London and County Bank, and of the obsequiousness with which 
directors allowed Sadleir to carry off moncy. On the whole, 
however, he adjudged that no proven notice had been ‘given of 
“‘the equitable agreement of March 1855,” between John Sad- 
leir and the directors of the Tipperary Bank; the result being 
that the London Bank is not compelled to surrender its securi- 
ties for complicity with Sadleir. : 





The cases just mentioned are the memento of the past, the re- 
duction of the rate of discount at the Bank of England to 2} per 
cent is the prognostic of the future. The policy of unbroken re- 
serve had been maintained for some time after a sudden recovery 
from depression might have led to new excesses. The drain 
from Germany has diminished if not ceased. ‘The publie has 
gradually resumed investments ; and hence, in addition to the 
usual demand for accommodation at this season, there has been 
a steady increase in the use of money. ‘The rate of discount in 
the market has gone up. It is under these circumstances that, 
in approximating its own rate to that of the market, the Bank 
removes its moral restraint from investments, and opens a new 
period of commercial activity. 











Che Cunrt. a 


Tue Quen, the Prince Consort, and their children, set out 
Winileor Castle on Monday morning for Osborne, whither joann 
about ‘half-past one. Her Majesty has walked and driven in her own 
grounds. The Countess Blucher has arrived on a visit. 


Che Aletrapalis. 


EXHIBITION OF 1861. 

The Council of the Society of Arts has taken the first step towards the 
realization of the projected exhibition of 1861. At a special meet; 
they have resolved, that decennial exhibitions would tend greatly to the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 

“ That the first of these exhibitions ought not to be a repetition of the 
Exhibition of 1851, which must be considered an exceptional event, but 
should be an exhibition of works selected for excellence, illustrating espe- 
cially the progress of industry and art, and arranged according toc 
and not countries, and that it should comprehend music and also painting 
which was excluded in 1851. ’ 

‘‘ That foreigners should be invited to exhibit on the same conditions ag 
British exhibitors. ‘ 

‘“‘ That the Council will proceed to consider how the foregoing resolutions 
can be best carried into effect.” 

Mr. Le Neve Foster, the secretary, has communicated the fact to the 
foreign correspondents of the Society, invited them to make it public, 
and offered to renew the friendly relations which sprang up in 1851, 


At adinner given by the Fishmongers’ Company on Thursday, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, on the part of the Government, said that the polj 
projected by Sir John Young in his famous despatch, has “ never for a 
moment received the slightest regard or countenance from the public,” 
The Government only wish to improve the Ionian constitution and 
remedy the defects of its working. Lord Campbell made a curious 
statement Apropos of a remark about the reform bill. Come from where 
it may it will be received in an independent spirit b the Fishmongers, 

They would oppose any alarming change, but their love of order would 
not prevent them from doing all they could to correct abuses. It might be 
that in England the Whigs would become the Conservative party ; if go, 
the Fishmongers’ Company, as good Whigs, would become Conservatives, 





The City of London School is in luck’s way. Baron Lionel de Roth- 
schild has transferred 2000/. consols to its account as the foundation of a 
scholarship. Mr. Tite has founded two scholarships ; and the surplus of 
the Masterman testimonial is to be devoted to the establishment of a 
fourth. 

A meeting of the Sunday League under the chairmanship of Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, took place on Wednesday. It was resolved, after a 
smart opposition, that the opening of the Crystal Palace on Sundays 
would ‘promote the moral and social progress of the people.” 


The annual show of the Smithfield Cattle Club has been held this 
week at its old quarters in Baker Street. It was an exhibition “ credit- 
able” to the farmers of England according to the Duke of Richmond. 
There were none of those large fat animals which disgraced former 
shows, because more attention is paid now to quality and symmetry and 
less to mere fat. Prizes were distributed which reached a total of 1000/, 
The show has been well attended by sight-seers. The dinner took place 
on Thursday, but it produced nothing worth reporting. 





When shall we have the last trial arising out of the crimes of John Sad- 
leir? On Wednesday and Thursday the Court of Queen’s Bench was occu- 
pied with one. Mr. Vincent Scully, formerly Member for Cork County, was 
the plaintiff, Mr. Herbert Ingram, Member for Boston, was the defendant, 
The charge was that Mr. Ingram misrepresented himself as purchaser of the 
Castle Hyde estate, in Cork county, and by so lending himself to the frauds 
of John Sadleir, that he prejudiced Mr. Scully. The case was very com- 

licated, and involved as usual disclosures of the tricks of Sadleir. Mr. 
cully’s case was this: Sadleir bought the Castle Hyde estate for Scully, 
rice 19,425/., but entered himself as purchaser in trust for a Mr. Eyre, 
cully’s uncle, because it was thought a resale could be effected on better 
terms if it appeared that the _—~ | had been bought for an Englishman. 
At this time Redleir owed Scully 9000/7., and the latter wanted to get it. Sadleir 
then represented that he had found a purchaser, Ingram, at a protit of 600. By 
this scheme Ingram would have had to pay the purchase-money, and the 
90007, debt would have stood over. Scully was now induced to stand for 


| Cork; he was elected, but having no property in the county he desired to 


recover the Castle Hyde estate. Unable to get any statement from Sadleir, 
he went to see Ingram, and according to his own account, Ingram 

at first to sell for 25,000/., but afterwards raised his terms, as Mrs. I 
had taken a fancy to the estate. Scully disgusted, retired from the field. 
In the mean time Sadleir had mastgaged, the estate twice over for very large 
sums. To convince Scully that the estate was resold he sent him the proit 
—600/., and Scully spent it in his election. The case on the other 
side is that Ingram never bought or agreed to buy the estate; but 
he admitted that Sadleir gave him the option of buying it; and 
that he had allowed Scully to draw up in his own house a memorandum 
of terms of sale from himself to Scully. In a letter addressed to ‘ Mr. V. 
Scully, M.P.”” Mr. Ingram says distinctly that Mrs. Ingram was disin- 
clined to part with the estate before he saw it. Ingram admitted that he 
guaranteed Sadleir’s liabilities as a director of the Boston railway “* to se- 
cure his patronage of it and name, he being then a Lord of the Treasury" ; 
that he was one of ten who became security to Sadleir for 90,000/.; and 
that Sadleir promised him 5002. for so doing, but only gave him 300/. He 
would not swear thatshe had not lent him his acceptance for more than 
20,0007. altogether. Such is a brief outline of the case. After much de- 
bate and after being locked up, the Jury accommodated their differences and 
returned a verdict for Scully. Damages 300/. 

In another case before this court, Sinclair, a ‘betting man,” brought an 
action for damages against Captain Shaw, ‘a great rider of steeple-chases. 
Shaw made a bet with Sinclair, and thinking he had lost it paid on the spot. 
Afterwards, construing the terms ofthe wager differently, he was of opinion 
that he had won. The next time he met Sinclair he assaulted him in “the 
ring,’ and the upshot was that Sinclair was handcuffed and taken into cus- 
tody, at the suggestion, so the police say, of Shaw. The gallwnt rider of 
steeple-chases did not appear against his comrade of the ring, and Sinclair 
was liberated. Hence the action. The evidence was full of discrepancies, 
and Sinclair’s character was not spared. But Mr. Justice Crompton tok 
the jury not to think of the character of Sinclair, but of the facts. Sinclair 
might be the worst man that ever lived, but that did’ not give the right to 
imprison him. He was entitled to some damages for the assault and the 
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imprisonment, if the jury believed Captain Shaw caused him to be imprison- 
Damages 10/. 

Asingular trial in the Court of Queen’s Bench this week, merits a brief 
notice. Two young ladies, Emily Mary and Sarah Emma Dunston were 
heiresses, but Chancery proceedings swallowed up their estate, and they in- 

debts. A writ was issued by Mr. Apps, an attorney, against Emily 
Mary ; but the officer arrested Sarah Emma, who, for the occasion, allowe 
herself to be regarded as her sister. She was carried to Maidstone gaol, 
and as she says, coerced into continuing the deceit after she had insisted on 





her liberation. She remained many months in prison, and was at length 
iberated by an order from Mr. Justice Crowder. She brought an action 
for false imprisonment against the High Sheriff who held office at the time 
of her arrest, and obtained 5/7. damages, and she now sued the Sheriff who 
succeeded. The evidence with regard to the amount of deception employed 
was contradictory; but the jury, while finding a verdict for her on the ge- 
neral issue, were of opinion that the Sheriff arrested and imprisoned her be- 
cause she represented herself to be her sister; that the sheriff's officer did 
not induce or coerce her into giving a false name; that the present Sheriff 
had notice of the blunder, but was not in a position to take steps to liberate 
her; but that she was not turned over from the custody of one Sheritf to 
another with her consent. Damages 20s. 

The action brought by the present Earl of Shrewsbury to try the question 
of his title to a portion of what are called the Shrewsbury estates, came before 
the Court of Common Pleas on Monday, in the form of an ejectment to try the 
right of the present possessors of Alton Towers. But it was soon found that 
so many points of law were involved in the case that it must be determined 
by the Court sitting in banco. It was agreed that a verdict should be taken 
for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion of the full Court. 

The unpleasant case of Evans verses Evans and Robinson has come once 
more before the courts. This is the fourth time. Mr. Evans failed to ob- 
tain a verdict for damages against Mr. Robinson, obtained a verdict on a 
new trial, was unsuccessful in a suit for divorce in the Arches Court, failed 
to sustain a charge of perjury against Mr. Robinson ; and has now obtained 
a verdict in the Divorce Court against his wife and her alleged paramour. 
The case need not be gone into. It is throughout of a nature that does not 
admit of decent language. The charges were that Mr. Robinson had de- 
bauched a Miss Carrington, and had continued his intimacy with her after 
her marriage with Mr. Evans, to whom he imtroduced her. The evidence 
upon which the Jury relied was of a kind always suspected—tlymen, ser- 
vants, and others, who deposed to acts perpetrated in almost open day, and 
of women employed by Mr. ex-inspector Field to drill holes with a gimlet 
in a drawingrooi-door and keep up a watch upon the couple. Mr. Evans, 
by the verdict, is released from the payment of an allowance to his wife, 
and set at liberty to marry again, 





The examination in the case of Davidson and Gordon, colonial brokers, 
metal agents, and distillers, was resumed by Mr. Commissioner Goulburn 
in the Bankruptcy Court on Tuesday. Several witnesses were examined, 
but the most interesting evidence was that given by Mr. David Barclay 
Chapman, not long since, a partner in the firm of Overend, Gurney and 
Company, and by Mr. Joseph Windle Cole, who formerly carried on busi- 
ness in Birchin Lane as merchant. The inquiry was conducted for the 
assignees by Mr. Linklater. Mr. Chapman was exceedingly anxious to 
make it understood that he desired to conceal nothing from the Court. He 
stated that his house held securities deposited by Davidson and Gordon to 
the amount of about 110,000/., and of Joseph Windle Cole 164,000/., 
making altogether 274,000/. The amount of their claim on the 13th of 
October 1853 was 118,000/7.; and when the account was finally closed it left 
a deficit of 80,000/., of which they have received 38,000/. by vealizing the 
securities deposited with them. He was not aware that between the 1th of 
October 1853 and June 1854 they received a single shilling, except from 
securities; they did not receive from Messrs Gregson and Co. up- 
wards of 150,000/. on account of the bankrupts two days after they 
absconded. When Mr. Chapman gave this statement he was shown 
a letter from Davidson and Gordon, requesting Gregson and Co, to pay 
over any surplus on copper shipments to Messrs. Overend and Gurney. 
This letter, dated on the 17th October, was enclosed in another dated on the 
18th October, signed ‘“‘Overend, Gurney, and Co.,” requesting Messrs. 
Gregson to hand over the balance. Accordingly the 1500/7. was received on 
the 19th June 1854. It was on the 17th October, said Mr. Chapman, that 
Gordon first stated that he had accepted the copper represented by the war- 
rants. They traced the copper, and found that he had given Gregson and 
Co, claims upon it. After the 13th October 1853, the firm discounted 
70,0007. worth of bills, in order to enable Davidson and Gordon to take up 
the loan which Overend, Gurney, and Co., had made them on some shells. 
Ts it the fact,” asked Mr. Linklater, “‘ that after the 13th October 1853, 
you received on account of new transactions with Cole 19,000/., which went 
in reduction of the amount owing on the 13th October?’’ ‘* That,’’ said 
Mr. Chapman, “ will lead usinto explanations. Part of the money was paid 
to pay for our own spelter back again.”’ Parties of whom they had received 
the money mary for the warrants representing the spelter. Cole then said 
that he could not supply the spelter, unless he were paid 15/7. a ton, he- 
cause he had abstracted it and borrowed 15/.a ton. They did not pay the 
money until the warrants were returned to them, and the purchaser of the 
warrants never became aware that they were of so doubtful a character, 
“Was not your object,” asked Mr. Linklater, “in the mode in which you 
carried out this transaction, to conceal from the purchaser the fact that the 
warrants which he held were of a fictitious character>"’ ‘I really must 
decline to answer that question,” answered Mr. Chapman; * I only know 





covering their debt, would not have been accepted by Messrs, Overend, 
Cuma. and Co., without the distillery. 

At the close of the examination, Mr. Hawkins wished it to be clearly 
understood that Mr. Chapman would be allowed and enabled on a future oc- 
casion to give an explanation of some parts of his evidence which might ap- 
pear to require explanation. The examination was further adjourned. 


An extraordinary charge was preferred before the Court of Aldermen, on 
Tuesday, against Mr. Worral Stevens, broker. A Mr. Isaac Solomons ac- 
cused him, in a circumstantial petition, of serious frauds connected with the 
purchase and sale of shares, ae. Stevens denies the charges, aud alleges 
that Solomons and his wife obtained certain sums from him by furious 
threats of taking his life. Receipts for this money, signed “ T. Solomons,” 
were produced before the Court, when Solomons declared that the signa- 


| tures were not in his handwriting, and that he never saw the receipts be- 





that the object was to fulfil our contract with the man whose money we had 
received.” Ie did not know that he had said to Gordon either on the 13th 
or 17th of October, * I believed you to be an upright man, I now look upon 
you only asa thief.’ On the 17th he did say to Mr. Bois, a broker, “1 
never will breathe the air with that man again.”” The deeds of the distil- 
lery came into their possession from Mr. Cole, who said that he had lent | 
Davidson and Gordon 120,0007. to work it. Mr, Gurney doubted that dis- 

osal of so large a sum and said at an interview with Cole ** Well, I should | 
ike to see the lease.””, Mr. Cole replied, ‘* Mr. Gurney, I have no objec- | 
tion.” It was sent and it has remained with the firm ever since. Mr. Link- 
later reverted to an examination before the magistrates on the 17th of May 
1855, in which, referring to the 13th of October, Mr. Chapma. is reported 
to have said, that when he asked Gordon whether the warrants represented 
nothing, **Gordon shook his head, admitting it... Mr. Chapman now ad- 
Mitted the report was true, but held it was not inconsistent with what he | 

d more recently stated. 

In the examination of Mr. Cole there was nothing particularly novel, ex- 
cepting the statement in explanation of the nature of warrants. Maltby, | 
the ostensible tenant of Hagen’s Sufferance Wharf, ascertained from coun- | 
sel that only the original holder of the warrant could obtain the goods, that 
the goods could not be removed, and that the warrants did not represent 
that the goods lay at a particular wharf. Upon the strength of this legal 
opinion, Mr, Cole ** had availed himself of spelter to the value of 100,000/.”" 

or the purpose of raising money “to getcontrol of the distillery.” Le also 
said that the acceptance of Davidson and Gordon to the amount of 120,000/., | 


fore. Yet he admitted that he had received the money. On the other 
hand, evidence was produced of a witness who s¢w Solomons sign the re- 
ceipts. Under these circumstances the Court dismissed the petition, and 
it is understood that instructions were issued to prosecute Solomons for 
perjury. 


A serious accident, called by the railway officials, ‘* a mere trivial atfair,”” 
occurred on Monday evening on the North London line. A dense fog pre- 
vailed and great caution was necessary. A train passed Kingsland station 
at half-past five. A pilot engine, going for a goods train, came up ina 
minute or two, and the driver was warned that a train was before him. But 
before the passenger train could leave the Hackney station the pilot engine 
ran into it. The result was dreadful. ‘Twenty-three persons were seriously 
injured ; at present none have died. They were promptly assisted by vo- 
lunteers, among whom Dr. Pye Smith and Mr. Clark were conspicuous. 

On the same day a collision, inflicting serious huris, occurred on the 
Eastern Counties line—apparently in consequence of sending trains from 
one station before ascertaining whether the line was “all clear” to the 
next. 


Provincial. 
REFORM AT BIRMINGHAM. 


The Birmingham Reform Association have issued an address to “ the 
Reformers of Great Britain and Ireland.” They demand a large ex- 


tension of the suffrage, vote by ballot, a more equal apportionment 
of members to population. They deny that they are theorists ; claim to 


( 
be loyal subjects, and define their object to be the expansion and conso- 
lidation of existing institutions. 

“Reformers are accused of seeking Reform for the mere sake of change. 
We deny the charge. We desire a change because we want good govern- 
ment. Under the present system, with the influence of the aristocracy 
predominant in both Houses, Ministries are contined to two parties, and a 
few families have generally monopolized the government of the country. 
The Administration is the Ministry of a party; its energies are wasted in 
the endeavour to maintain place and power, and, however patriotic, it is 
rarely able to grapple with any subject which might affect the interests of 
its supporters. Hence the constant changes in the Administration, hence 
the personal unfitness of many of those who direct the great departments of 
the State, the consequent detriment to the public service, and the scandal 
to political morality. There is no national Administration. The business 
of the Legislature is neglected, measure after measure is introduced and 
abandoned ; commissions issue without result, and the real work of legis- 
lation is made subordinate to the possession of office.”’ 

Then follows a list of demands which it is imagined would be met 
were the House of Commons clected by a wider suffrage under cover of 
the ballot. 

“Tt may be well to notice a few of the subjects that have long required 
the attention of successive Governments, but have been veglected. 

** Administrative reform is required in almost every department of the 
State. 

“We require immediate attention to our financial condition. With a 
debt constantly increasing, the budget constructed on no fixed principle, 
merely tiding over the difliculty, and attempting to show a favourable ba- 
lance on the year’s account, no provision is made for extraordinary emer- 
gencies, or any suggestion even of diminishing the debt 

“We require a readjustment of the property and income tax, so that the 
tax on income derived from realized property and the income tax upon in- 
dustry shall not remain the same. On no grounds of equity can it be main- 
tained that the man who gains 1007, per annum by his profession or trade 
should be taxed in the same ratio as he who derives the same income from 
the funds, landed, or other accumulated property. 

“We require free trade internally; that the home manufacturer shall 
not be cramped by vexatious Excise duties when the foreign article is 
imported free. As, forexample, in the case of the paper and hop duties, 
both of them opposed to the fundamental principles of free trade. 

“ We require a settlement of the question of national education, 

“We require an investigation into the causes of the enormous mass of 
pauperism that new presses on the country,—one inevery eleven of the 
adult population being a pauper, and probably as many more just on the 
verge of destitution. 

** We require stringent laws against : 
profligacy which distraces both town and country she 
attention of the Legislature. 

“We require a searching investigation 
in which the funds are either misappropriated th 
ministered. Nearly every parish in England eon furnish an illustration. 

“ We require a revision and consolidation of th tatute Law. Many 
laws are obsolete, many contradictory, and the judges have often to decide 
by majorities what is law, 

“We require a complete change in the Bankruptcy Laws. Bad as the 
old law was, the present is much wor Burristers and official assignees 
are appointed to manage insolvent estates, without competent qualitieations 
to decide commercial questions; and the proceeds of such estates are often 
swallowed up in charges. 
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“We require facilities for the transfer of real estate, At present the 
expense is enormous, and numberless titles are defective. In the United 
States, or in our own province of Upper Canada, real estate is transferred 
at the expense of a few shillings, and the titles are incontestible. 

“ Such, fellow-countrymen, area few of the questions in finance, in 
commerce, in morals, and in law—all of them out of the province of party 
warfare—which have been postponed to the eabals and intrigues of rival 


ipied the attention 
that House fairly 


statesmen and place-hunters, which ought to have 
of the House of Commons, and which will doso a 
represents the national will.” 

The Reformers are told that they can succced if they will, 
depends on them whether an end shall be put to the constant agitation 
which a sense of injustice inspires. 


and that it 
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REFORM MEETINGS. - 

Much progress does not seem to be made in the Bright reform move- 
ment. A few meetings have been held, but they have not that stamp of 
spontaneity about them which merks a national agitation. 

At Sheffield a public meeting, held in the Town Hall on Monday, Mr. 
William Fisher in the chair, adopted resolutions in favour of the borough 
franchise being given to every male person of full age occupying premises 
chargeable with poor-rate; the adoption of the ballot; and a re-appor- 
tionment and distribution of seats, giving a majority of representatives to 
a majority of voters. The meeting also declared in favour of triennial 
parliaments. Tetitions to Parliament in furtherance of the resolutions 
were adopted, as well as a vote of thanks to Mr. Bright, for his recent 
addresses at Birmingham, the mecting pledging themselves to give that 
gentleman their active support in his forthcoming reform campaign. 

At Nottingham on the same day the reformers assembled under the 
chairmanship of Councillor Hart. Letters were put in from Mr, Walter 
and Mr. Paget, the Members for the borough, stating that they were un- 
able to be present, and that the resolutions to be proposed on the oc- 
casion advocated changes of a greater extent than they were prepared to 
support. Several gentlemen addressed the meeting, and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted in favour of manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, tri- 
ennial parliaments, and an equalization of electoral districts regulated by 
the number of the population. It was also arranged that the resolutions 
should be forwarded to Mr. Bright to be a guidance to him in his framing 
of his new Reform Bill. 

There have also been meetings at Rochdale and Preston. Rochdale 
asks for manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, triennial Parliaments, and re- 
presentation on the basis of population. Preston limits itself to a large 
extension of the suffrage, triennial Parliaments, equal electoral districts, 
and ballot. 





A GLIMPSE OF TIE REFORM BILL, 

At the dinner of the Wilts Agricultural Socicty, Mr. Sotheron-Est- 
court said he supposed they expected to hear something about the Reform 
Bill. He was somewhat in the position of a friend of an artist who is 
taking a likeness, 

“T have been to London, and may possibly have taken a glimpse at the 
canvas; but, whether the Reform That. when it comes ont, will be a good 
likeness of what you expect, and will be satisfactory to you, depends not 
upon one or two items, which may be let out beforehand, but upon the whole 
measure as completed by the great artist in whose hands it now rests. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. Estcourt insisted that the Conservatives are the proper persons to 
bring in a Reform Bill because the Whigs had their turn in 1832, and 
the Radicals are not to be trusted with the delicate task; and he holds 
that this is the time of times to bring it in because the passions of the 
people are not excited. 

Mr, William Miles has made a speech to the Burton Agricultural So- 
ciety, in which he touched on reform. The gist of it was that the agri- 
cultural members are in a minority. In any reform they ought not to 
lose; they ought to gain. The number of the agricultural members 
must be increased. Lord Derby will never bring forward a Reform 
Bill that is not strictly Conservative. 





MR, GIBSON AT ASHTON, 

Mr. Milner Gibson attended a public meeting at Ashton-under-Lyne 
on Tuesday, the Mayor in the chair, for the purpose of setting forth his 
views. Much of his speech is taken up with the past. He justified his 
amendment on the Conspiracy Bill on the ground that the Palmerston 
Government was about to alter the criminal law in a precipitate manner, 
and touch the delicate subject of conspiracy without deliberation. He 
was glad the Government were turned out, and could not see what harm 
has happened from the advent of Lord Derby to power. Lord Derby 
has done some good things and spoken important truths which we have 
not been in the habit of hearing from our Whig leaders. Ue greatly 
commended Lord Derby's speech at the Mansionhouse, especially in all 
that related to our foreign relations. In fayour of the freedom of the 
press Mr, Gibson wishes that the newspapers would not favour us with 
such repeated dissertations on the institutions of France, but would in- 
stead deal with the abuses of England— expose corruption in high places, 
the extyavagance of the executive, the exclusion of working men from 
political “rights.” He approved of the Eilenborough despatch on 
on Oude and of its publication—he will never quarre! with a Minister 
for giving to Parliament information on public affairs. Lord Palmerston 
and other old leaders, he recommended to retire from public affairs, and 
not trouble us by aspiring to lead the Liberal party. After describing 
his exertions to repeal the paper duty he came to the question of 
reform, 

There is a question now occupying public attention upon which he sup- 
posed it was becoming of him to say something, though he did not know 
much, because he had not seen any of the plans likely to be proposed to Par- 
liament in reference to reforming the representation. He saw that a gentle- 
man was charged with having stolen a public despatch ; and he wished that 
the document stolen had been the new Reform Bill. (Laughter.) He 
should like to have seen what it was Lord Derby was going to propose. It 
was reported in London that Lord Derby, who was rather a sporting cha- 
racter, was going to astonish the old Whigs; that he was going Further than 
they, perhaps, would like to follow. Then there was Mr, Gibson’s esteemed 
and excellent friend Mr. Bright; but he had not seen Mr. Bright's Reform 
Bill. Although it might not go to an extent that would meet all the wishes 
of Reformers, he had no doubt it would be a real and solid improvement in 
the representative system. ‘There were three questions we had to ask our- 
selves—Was reform wanted? What sort of reform would we have? How 
are we to carry any Reform Bill? Taking the last first, it was clear that to 
carry a real measure we must be content to sacrifice minor differences. Those 
who wish to go a little way must be content to go a little further ; those who 
were prepared to go a great way must be satisfied with stopping somewhat 
short. By that union of forces, we might be able to carry a good and valu- 
able measure, improving the representation, and giving the people a more 
effectual control over the Government. The Bill of 1832 was carried in that 
way. That measure was disparaged now; but it was a large one as com- 
pared with the then existing state of things. Earl Grey said a few years 
previously that he could prove that 145 individuals, peers and great com- 
moners, returned a majority of the House of Commons. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Bill of 1832 was a greater advance, comparatively, than any 
well considered measure we could now expect would be. People were not 
now so alarmed as they used to be at the idea of reform. Sir R. Inglis pre- 
dicted that if the Bill of 1832 passed, in ten years there would be no King 





OT 
in England, and that the Lords would be turned out of their House B 
now we had upon the throne a monarch who was, perhaps, more loved ~ 
respected than ever before was monarch of England; and we had the Hou 
of Lords still in full feather. What we were now going to ask for was fat 
the destruction of the House of Lords or any interference with the prero ~ 
tives of the Crown. What we wanted was a real House of Commons, as well 
as a House of Lords ; a House of Commons returned by the people, and not no- 
minated by the Lords ; and that there might be freedom of voting through the 
protection of the ballot. (Loud cheers.) The tirst and staggering fact we met 
with in reference to reform—and it was a complete answer to his first 
question—was, that out of 5,000,000 adult males scarcely 1,000,000 enjoyed 
the elective franchise. That state of things could not last. Ever man 
must feel that it was a question that would have to be dealt with, ang 
what he wished was that it should be dealt with calmly and dispassionate}ly 
when the passions of the people were not aroused, and with the knowledy’ 
that the great mass of the people were daily improving in political and 
other knowledge. Lord Macaulay had well said, “ The great cause of 
revolutions is that nations move onwards and that constitutions stand stil], 
Let us in England, as we knew that our people were moving oward, see that 
our constitution moved also. But he would be asked, * How far wil] ‘Som 
go? Are you prepared for universal suffrage, or for manhood suffrage? 
What will you do?” He answered, that his individual opinion upon the 
question of the suffrage—of it being a political right appertaining to the man 
—availed nothing in the consideration of a matter of this sort. He would 
support that extension of the suffrage which appeared to meet the approval 
of the greatest body of sincere Reformers—which appeared the most like] 
to be carried, and to confer a great advantage upon the country, He 
would not be deterred from supporting a moderate measure, because jt 
might not come up to those abstract theories of the right of the suffrage being 
in the man which everybody no doubt, whether Tory or Liberal, must 
in his conscience hold. ary In dealing with the question, in these 
times, we must deal with it as practical men, looking to what could be 
carried. Let a well considered measure be laid upon the table by men in 
whom the Liberal party had confidence ; let that bill be well circulated and 
considered ; and, if it met the approval of public mectings in the large towns, 
then let the whole Reform party unite toa man, and carry it through the 
Legislature. With regard to the vote by ballot, it was thought by many to 
be an unimportant question, He held it to be vital to the freedom of nd 
tion in a country like this. Do what they would with the suffrage a man 
could not exercise it freely if there was coupled with the right of voting the 
condition that he was to publish his vote to all mankind. Ina country like 
this, in which there were so many social influences, so many real powers 
exercised by owners of property over the labour of the country, by landlords 
over tenants, and by customers over those who dealt in articles of merchan- 
dise, we had a ease for the ballot without going to Australia or any other 
country. It could not be too often repeated that, when the Reform Bill of 
1832 was under consideration, it was distinctly avowed by the Ministers of 
those days that the ballot was a subject for future consideration. It was 
well known that the Cabinet of Lord Grey had resolved at that time to give 
the ballot with a 20/. franchise; and that they took away the ballot when 
they extended the franchise to 10/., although when the franchise was ex- 
tended he considered there was the greater necessity for the ballot. They 
might depend upon it there was no real ground for opposing the vote by 
ballot but a fear of the existing constituency of the country. 

Mr. Gibson condemned our extravagant expenditure on the Army and 
Navy, which he imputed to the presence in the House of Commons of 
too many members interested in keeping it up. He denounced the 
system of patronage ; advocated competitive examination as the remedy ; 
held that every Englishman has a real and positive right to enter the 
public offices; and that the aristocracy, to whom he imputed the dis- 
asters of the Crimean war, have too much of the patronage and emolu- 
ments of office. 

The meeting voted full confidence in Mr. Gibson, 





MR. LOWE AT KIDDERMINSTER, 

Mr. Robert Lowe has been on a visit to his constituents; they enter- 
tained him at dinner one day, and he entertained them with a huge 
political oration the next. He showed true allegiance to Lord Palmer- 
ston in regard to his past services. As to the present Ministry he sees 
no occasion to find great fault with them—thcy have given up their 
own principles and adopted those of the Liberals. ‘The fault he has to 
find with them is that they have made Liberal principles ridiculous— 
witness the proposed Parliamentary constituencies for Indian represen- 
tatives—and they have endeavoured to shift upon the House of Com- 
mons and upon commissions the duty of the executive—referring the 
manning of the navy, the clothing of the army to commissions, and the 
grievances of the Ionians to a commissioner. What about the state of 
parties? He knew nothing ; could conjecture nothing; foresee nothing. 
As to reform? Here Mr. Lowe went into an elaborate description of the 
intense excitement in 1832, when he was young and ardent, and com- 
pared it with the present time. : 

“What is the case now? The question of reform is broached again, but 
do you recognize the old features of the crisis? Where is the enthusiasm ? 
Where are the boasted meetings ? Where the petitions signed by thousands? 
And more than all, where is the deep-seated and heartfelt interest that 
wrung every bosom at that moment with an intensity that amounted almost 
to agony? “We take these things very coolly now.’” The reason for this is 
that the Reform Bill has done its work. But Mr. Bright is dissatisfied with 
Parliament because it does not represent the country. Mr. Lowe showed by 
a reference to several facts that Parliament has not set itself rigidly against 
public opinion, and has not refused to obey its wishes. He gave the follow- 
ing account of how it came to pass that we are to have a reform bill. “ The 
Reform Bill of 1832, although it was called by that modest name, was vom | 
a great revolution. True it wes carried without shedding a drop of blood, 
or disturbing the ordinary business of life and of society ; but it was, never- 
theless, a great and important revolution. Those who carried it natural y 
and justly acquired a claim ape the gratiiude of the people of England, 
and they gained by that bill almost a monopoly of power. At least, 
with the exception of five years, during which Sir Robert Peel was 
Prime Minister, the Government has been exclusively in the hands 
of the party whose leaders were the means of carrying that Reform 
Bill. ‘This is very tempting to a Government—they naturally like 
to do something which will give them twenty years of office uninter- 
ruptedly, with all the concomitants of pay and patronage. They like 
it; it is human nature. And having done the thing once and with such 
success it is natural that they should try to do it again. Look at Lord John 
Russell’s Government remaining in office from 1847 to 1852, managing the 
affairs of the country sometimes well, sometimes ill, as it might happen. 
At last it felt a little shaky, and, thinking that it required a gentle tonic, it 
set the Reform Bill question going again. The Government supposed that 


they held in their hands a reserve, to be kept back and only used in cases of 


great emergency, and that reserve was to be a new Reform Bill. After 


having managed the affairs of the country perhaps very indifferently, and 
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Jost the confidence of the country by their mal-administration, they had 
always at hand a scheme for tampering with the organized institutions of the 
country by anew Reform Bill. And thus it comes to pass. It is not from 
below. It isnot heaped up upon the shoulders ofthe people; but it is from 
above—it is the work of statesmen who are anxious for popularity.” 

Although of opinion that the present is not the time to “ ing in a Reform 
Bill, Mr. Lowe is ready to act on the principles propounded by Lord Grey 
jn 1832—to disfranchise boroughs which have fallen into the hands of single 

trons, to remodel the divisions of the counties, and vote for a 10/. county 

nchise, to preserve the representation in the hands of property and in- 
telligence. ‘If you want a representative who is prepared to swamp and 
destroy the influence which now resides in the middle classes and 
that, not for the benefit of the middle classes only, but of all classes in the 
community, you must look elsewhere, for I am not the man. ( Cheers.) 
Inever led you to suppose that I would do anything of the kind, and no 
power shall ever induce me to do it.” 





Lord Palmerston presided over the annual dinner of the Romsey Agri- 
cultural Society on Thursday, As politics are not allowed, he referred 
to no political subject not historical—taking credit for the glorious issue 
of the Crimean war, and the appointment of Lord Canning, Lord Clyde 
and Lord Elgin—three successful officers of state. The rest of his speech 
was on agricultural improvement since Corn-law repeal, coupled with a 
recommendation to farmers and others to look after the wants and relieve 
the sufferings of their labourers. 

Dr. Beddome, however, six times Mayor of Romsey, carried his wor- 
ship of Lord Palmerston rather far, and showed it rather injudiciously, 
He said— 

His Lordship, however, could now show his moral courage by crossing the 
Channel without becoming the subject of public criticism and remonstrance, 
Yet there was this coincidence connected with his visit to France, that im- 
mediately after his return the Emperor of the French gave a free pardon to 
Count Montalembert. He hoped that when his lordship again visited 
France his return would be marked by the removal of all impolitic restric- 
tions upon the French press. (Cheevs.) 

Mr. Miall’s recent visit to Banbury was not without a purpose beyond 
the advocacy of the Bright reform views. He has since been moved by 
a de utation of Liberals who desire to see him succeed Mr. Tancred. Mr: 
Miall has given a qualified assent to their appeal. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have resolved to petition Parlia- 
ment fora full inquiry into the Sarawak question; and have prayed 
Lord Derby not to take any steps until such inquiry has been made. 

A deputation, to present a memorial on church-rates from incumbents 
and churchwardens of Birmingham, had an interview with the Earl of 
Derby, on Thursday, at his official residence in Downing Street. The 
memorial having been read, the Premier conversed with the deputation 
some time on the difficulties surrounding the question. Lord Derby by 
no means confirmed the impression of the memorialists as to the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in any bill on church-rates, but he gave 
the deputation to understand that the Government would resist the un- 
conditional abolition of the rate.—Birmingham Post. 





The Andover murder remains a mystery. Banks, whois in prison on the 
charge, is not as yet affected by the evidence adduced, except so far as it 
shows that he might have been on the spot when the murder was committed. 
A constable has succeeded in finding the ash sapling from which the stake 
used by the murderer was cut in a hedge hard by. Traces of a struggle 
have been found in a shed in the field where Parsons was killed. But the 
material evidence, if there be any, affecting Banks, has yet to be brought 
forward. He is under a remand. 

Several undergraduates of Trinity College, Cambridge, have been fined 
for assaulting a policeman in the execution of his duty. This is not the 
first case, and the Mayor, with the appprobation of the University authori- 
ties, determined to check it if he could. The undergraduates filled the 

ourt and made a great disturbance. The Magistrates had to be escorted 
home by the police, and the Mayor was compelled by the menaces of the 
crowd of gownsmen to take refuge in Catherine College. 


A “clown” has died at Bradford from the effects of a fall on his head in- 
stead of his feet. He attempted to jump from a gallery into the midst of a 
circus and during his descent to turn three summersaults. He turned two 
and a half, and fell head first upon a mattress prepared to received him. 
His spine was fractured and he died. 

Mr. Charles Alder, who during the present reign, and whose father 
during the reigns of Georges III. and IV. and William LV. had been em- 
ployed at Windsor Castle as hairdresser, &ec., to the royal establishment, 

ut an end to his existence on Friday week, by shooting himself through the 

eart at his cottage residence in Spring Gardens, Windsor. 


IRELAND. 

Some time since a project was set on foot to send an Irish-American 
Militia regiment, armed, and in uniform, on’ a visit to Ireland! This as- 
tonishing project was regarded as feasible, even by some persons in the 
north of Ireland held to be sensible on ordinary occasions. Of course it 
was wholly inadmissible; and the Irish Yankees are now indulging in 
denunciations of the want of “liberality ” on the part of the British Go- 
vernment. 


The Naas proclamation seems bearing fruit. The Daily Reporter of Cork 
for Thursday says—“ At half-past eleven this day fifteen prisoners charged 
with being members of an illegal society arrived by the Bandon train, under 
the escort of a large party of police. They are all young men and of re- 
spectable position in society—twelve of them are from Skibbereen, and 

ree from Bantry. The captures were effected last night, while most of 

e parties were in bed. They are members of the Phcnix Society, and 
the informations have been sworn against them by one of their body named 
Sullivan. The object of the society is said to have been for the purpose of 
obtaining an invasion of our country by American filibusters.” 


An important decision has been given in the Dublin Estates Court. The 
London and County Bank and the Tipperary Bank claimed the estates of 
the late John Sadleir, on the ground of priority of their securities. The 
arguments involved an immense deal of detail of every variety of complica- 
tion, touching on almost every word upon the fraudulent dealings of Sadleir. 
The Court decided in favour of the London and County Bank. ‘This de- 
Prives the Tipperary Bank of about 100,0002, 


SCOTLAND. 
Lord Brougham will preside at the Burns’ Centenary Festival in Edin- 
burgh on the 25th January. As an expression of admiration and grati- 
tude some of the leading citizens of Edinburgh have invited him to ac- 











cept a public dinner, ‘* by means of which some utterance, however im- 
perfect, will be given to feelings which the undersigned know to pervade 
all classes and parties of their fellow-citizens.” 


The Ayr Observer reports the death of the sister of Robert Burns. Isa- 
bella Burns, born in 1771, the youngest child of the family, married a Mr. 
Beggs. He got on in the world and became factor to Mr. Hope Vere of 
Blackwood. But in 1813 he was killed by his horse which fell on him, and 
his widow was left with nine children. “She received 20/. a year from Mr. 
Vere and cked out a living by teaching. By degrees some of the boys be- 
came schoolmasters, two of the girls dressmakers. Fora long time their 
relationship to Burns stood them in no stead. “ At last, however, interest 
was made with the Government, and a pension of 10/, was obtained for Mrs. 
Begg, if we mistake not, through the late Mr. Fergusson, of Raith, M.P. 
Afterwards, in 1842, by the kind exertions of Mr. Robert Chambers, a sum 
of 4007. was raised by public subseription, part of which was sunk in an 
annuity for Mrs. Begg, and which dies with her, 160/. being reserved for 
the two daughters. The proceeds of Chambers’s life of the poet, which 
amounted to 200/., also fell to the daughters, and the late Sir Robert Peel 
when in power granted them a pension of 10/, each; so that in coming to 
reside in the neighbourhood of Ayr, the united sums of mother and 
daughters made up about 73/. of annuity, no great stipend certainly, if 
we remember that it was given to those who are in a manner flesh of the 
flesh and bone of the bone of one who has made our country so illustrious, 
one, too, out of whose own reputation and writings so many splendid for- 
tunes have been made.” 


Foreign aud Calanial. 

#ranrt.—The Emperor and Empress returned to Paris from Com- 
piégne on Sunday. ‘They were received at the railway terminus and es- 
corted home by a strong military guard. 

As regards the Moatalembert affair, it is said that the Cabinet Council 
have resolved that the appeal should be allowed to come before the Court 
and be argued, but that the answer to it will simply be the Emper- 
or’s pardon, which, it will be pleaded, covers everything—the penalty 
imposed by the Police Court, as also the possible effects of the new Penal 
Law, popularly known as the Loi des Suspects. 1t is a question, how- 
ever, whether the plea if allowed by the Court does relieve M. Monta- 
lembert from the penalties of the Loi des Suspect. 

The discussion on Italy, France, and Austria drew the following para- 
graph from the Moniteur on Saturday— 

** A discussion, kept up by different journals of Paris with a persistency 
much to be regretted, appears to have caused an uneasy feeling, which our 
relations with foreign lowers do not in any degree justify. The Govern- 
ment of the Emperor thinks it is its duty to fortify public opinion against 
the effects of a discussion which would be of a nature to alter our relations 
with a Power in alliance with France.” 

The Presse announces that the Corps Legislatif will be opencd on the 
4th or 5th of February in the new gallery of the Louvre. 

The Monitewr publishes a report from Marshal Vaillant, approved by 
the Emperor, appointing a committce to examine into the best means for 
improving the manufacture of fire-arms in France. 

The French Admiral in Cochin China has declared the bay and river 
of Tourane and the port of Cham-Callao in strict blockade, All vessels 
attempting to force the blockade will be treated according to the usages 
of international law. The blockade commenced from the Ist September. 


4 usiria.—The Austrian journals still continue to reply to the attacks 
of the French. ‘The Zveiste Zeitung makes this onslaught— 

** Although the unpleasant impression produced by the abuse of power in 
the affair of the Charles-et-Georges has not been removed, and although a 
Damocles’s sword is now hanging over the head of one of the most celebrated 
men in France, the sycophants of a Cabinet whose policy is ‘the right of the 
stronger’ (das Recht des Starkeren) dave to heap abuse on another Govern- 
ment. Dispassionate persons will not accuse Austria of coveting the pro- 
perty of her neighbours, and they will hardly blame her for displaying a disin- 
clination to permit her rightful possessions to be taken from her. The ruler 
over Austria has magnanimously opened the prison doors of all those politi- 
cal offenders who have sued for merey ; he has permitted hundreds of exiles 
to return to their firesides, and he has removed those impediments to free 
communication which had been raised up by distrust and suspicion, In Aus- 
tria no one vanishes suddenly from the family circle, and no one is cast with- 
out trial into ‘ oubliettes’ (dungeons, in which people, being entirely cut off 
from communication with the outer world, are speedily forgetten) beyond 
the frontiers. But who can say how many persons have perished under the 
scorching sun of Guiana or in the deserts of Africa? The French pub- 
licists were wrong when they spoke so loudly of humanity and civilization, 
and provoked a comparison between the French and Austrian systems, 
Notwithstanding the rhodomontades of the ‘journalist demi-monde’ on the 
banks of the Seine, it is not to be feared that the French will carry all be- 
fore them (dass die Baume in den Himmel wachsen werden.) Only a des- 
perate player stakes his all on a single card, and an Imperial crown is too 
aves a treasure to be lightly risked. The fortune of war has already 
shattered more bri!liant and more proudly-worn diadems.”’ 

The German Diet has been officially informed that the British Govern- 
ment docs not share the opinions of Sir John Young on the Ionian ques- 
tion, and feels bound to maintain the stipulations of treaties. 

Staly.—The following telegraph from Marseilles has been published 
in the journals— 

** Marseilles, Tuesday. 

“ Letters received from Naples assert that the King has offered to the 
Western Powers to reéstablish diplomatic relations by sending Ambassadors 
mutually. : 

“ The English Government has replied that everything would be subor- 
dinate to a satisfactory regulation of amnesty. 

“ Lord Stratford de Redcliffe has remained at Naples.” 

Another telegraphic despatch, dated Naples, December 3, gives this 
version of the report— ; eRe 

“‘ The King of Naples has, it is stated, some time ago asked the Cabinets 
of London and Paris to allow his ambassadors to be sent to those places in 
hopes that their visit to Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon would 
tend to reéstablish diplomatic relations, which would facilitate the sending 
of ambassadors to Naples by the Courts of St. James and the Tuileries. The 
English and French Governments not having sent any reply, it was feared 
that things would remain in state guo. But the English Cabinet has now, 
quite unexpectedly, sent an answer. TI have been told that Lord Malmes- 
bury’s despatch is to the following effect—‘ The government of her Majesty 
has seen with satisfaction that his Majesty the King of Naples is anxious to 
renew diplomatic relations which had been broken off. The English Govern- 
ment hopes that the King might facilitate the means of doing so by no more 
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refusing to the present Cabinet a measure analagous to that which was taken 
when Lord Palmerston was at the head of the Ministry. The treaty with 
the Argentine Republic has not been ratified or carried out. Could not the 
King find any other means to apply those measures of clemency which he 
thought of at that time?” 

With regard to the warlike speech imputed to the King of Sardinia, 
the Times Turin correspondent gives this aceount— 

“ The alleged warlike speech of King Victor Emmanuel to his troops had 
its sole origin in the lively imagination of a Paris journalist, writing to a 
Belgian paper. Nothing at all like the words attributed to him was ever 
uttered by the King of Sardinia, who has made no address to any body of 
troops, and the nearest approach to the said warlike harangue is to be found 
in a matter-of-course remark to the colonel of a regiment just inspected re- 
specting the necessity of keeping soldiers in good drill and discipline if they 
were to found efficient when their services were required. I perceive 
that the Paris Pays, in the number received here today, declares the false 
account of an imaginary speech of the King’s to have been first communi- 
cated to a Belgian journal by a person holding an official position here. 
This is completely contrary to fact. The canard was hatched in Paris, and 
it would not be at all surprising if it had first chipped the shell in the office 
of the Journal de I’ Empire itself, From Paris it was transmitted to Brus- 
sels, thence it travelled south to Turin, where it was promptly exposed as a 
most unfounded fabrication.” 


Prussia.—aAt the meetings of the Council of the new Prussian Min- 
isters, which are frequently held, the Prince Frederick William is now 
almost constantly present, and the knowledge of the wants of the coun- 
try, the judgment, and the aptitude for business which he displays are 
spoken of in high terms. 

A comparative analysis of the present and the last Chamber gives the 
following results. Of the 231 members who composed the Right 
in the last House only 43 have been réclected into the pre- 
sent; of these several only secured their election by announcing their 
willingness to support the new Ministry. Fresh recruits, to compensate 
its losses, the Conservative party has obtained none. Of the ex-Minis- 
try seven had seats in the Chamber, and two only have been réelected, 
Manteuffel, sen., and Von der Heydt. The Von Gerlach fraction of the 
Right—the nucleus of the Krevz Partei, which counted 39 members, 








is now cut down to nine. Further,— 
Chamber of 1856. Chamber of 1858. 

Employes of a superior order.... 39 ee 29 
Landrithe ..... peenaacnieeneere: OE oe 27 
Judges of all degrees......e0.02- 40 ee 68 
Advocates, KC.........05. veesaee an ee 21 
Military officers........-..eeee008 1 = 4 
Large landed proprictors.......... 91 99 

Merchants, manufacturers, and ca- 
RE cainddvedscanciseccces! OO ee 22 
PN itiinttcesvesnanesneccess 20 ee 19 


$pai.—The Queen of Spain opened the Cortes on the 1st December 
in along speech. It is not very interesting. The most important pas- 
sages are those which shadow forth a war with Mexico in case satisfac- 
tion is not given to Spanish demands ; which promise municipal govern- 
ment, no fresh taxes, and new enterprises to improve internal communi- 
cation. 

Snnis.—Mr. Gladstone landed at Corfu, from the Terrible, on the 
30th October, under a salute of seventeen guns. He was reecived by 
Sir John Young, Major-General Sir George Buller, the principal author- 
ities of Corfu, and a crowd of natives. The day was bright and sunny, 
the sky clear blue, and all looked gay and promising. The day after his 
arrival, Mr. Gladstone called on the Bishop and had “ a lengthy confer- 
ence with him.” [le also saw all the Greek authorities, and visited the 
churches and the lions of the place. Losing no time in coming to for- 
mal business, on the 2 December the warrant appointing him Lord 
High Commissioner Extraordinary was read before a full meeting of the 
Senate. Mr. Gladstone then delivered the following speech, using 
Italian as the medium of communication. — 

* Your Highness and most Illustrious Sirs—You have heard the words of 
the Sovereign Protectress of the United States of the Lonian Islands. 

“ From the commission which has been read to you is derived whatever 
title I possess to your regard and assistance, and to that of other lonians in 
the execution of my duties. It avoids, as you will observe, all interference 
with constituted authority, whether in your hands, in those of the Lord 

igh Commissioner, or in any others; and while binding me, as the subject 
and servant of her Majesty, to a given purpose, it does not bind any Ionian, 
but simply — ‘vs me to appeal to a free and voluntary aid in further 
ance of my endeavours. 

“* Nor is it only the title, but the matter and scope of my charge, which 
is to be gathered from this commission. , 

“* Her Majesty, ever solicitous of the wellbeing of the people whom she 
either governs or protects, is earnestly desirous that the inhabitants and 
subjects of the lonian State should enjoy, in the fullest sense, according to 
the spirit and opportunities of the time, every advantage which was con- 


templated on their behalf by the treaty of Paris in November 1815. 

“* Aware that embarrassments have heretofore from time to time beset the 
action of the institutions established under the treaty, she deigns to seek 
information through an organ independent of past Ionian polities as to the 
causes of those embarrassments and the best means of removing them. 

** On the one side the British protectorate over these Islands, on the other 
the substantive existence of the Lonian State and its title to Constitutional 
Government, having their respective roots in the Treaty of Paris, are derived 
from a source higher than the will of any single State, whether Sovereign 
or subordinate. They form a portion of the public law of Europe. They 
cannot be infringed or altered by any authority inferior to that from which 
oF flow. Itis, therefore, readily to be understood, alike from the terms 
of the commission and from the reason of the case, that my mission avoids 
every ulterior question that could derogate from the relations in which, by 
the concert of so many great States, England and the islands have been 
reciprocally placed. The liberties guaranteed by the Treaty of Paris and 
by Ionian law are, in the eyes of her Majesty, sacred. On the other hand, 
the purpose for which she has sent me is not to inquire into the British pro- 
tectorate, but to examine in what way Great Britain may most honourably 
and amply discharge the obligations which, for purposes European and 
Tonian, rather than British, she has contracted. 

“*For this object, then, I earnestly invite you, the chief executive au- 
thority of the State, and all other persons representing or having an inte- 
rest in the Government, the institutions, or the people of the country, to as- 
sist me freely with all such information and counsel on the state of the is- 
lands and of their laws as ought to influence the conduct of the protecting 
Power ; for it is only by this efficacious aid that I can hope to give effect to 

















those affectionate wishes for the welfare of the islands which I have been 
permitted to hear uttered personally by her Majesty. 

“Tt has pleased Almighty God to endow the Ionian people with remark. 
able gifts, and also to try them in other times with many vicissitudes, Ma 
it please Him now, in an age alike of peace and of hope, to afford them more 
and more all the blessings of civilized and Christian life; may your coun. 
trymen find in the subsisting relations, wisely developed, a position worth 
of their best energies and of their ancient and distinguished traditions, an 
may their happiness ever be secured by the double union of freedom with 
public order and of knowledge with the Christian faith.” 

The Senate, through its President, made the following answer to Mr, 
Gladstone. 

‘‘ Excellency—I beg your Excellency to accept, through me, the thanks 
of the Senate for the honour which you have been pleased to confer by the 
address which you have pronounced. 

“If the subject of your Excellency’s mission had not already engaged th; 
attention of the Senate, I should have had to solicit your Excellency to q 
point another day, that their reply might be submitted; but, as the subject 
had been previously communicated to the Senate through the special me- 
dium of his Sodivonr the Lord High Commissioner, Sir John Young, I 
feel myself authorized to state that the Senate regard it in the obvious and 
dignified sense in which your Excellency has been pleased to explain it, and 
that they feel a deep sense of gratitude towards her Majesty the most gras 
cious Sovereign protectress of these States for the new proof now afforded 
of her constant solicitude for the happiness and the welfare of the people 
under her protection. 

‘Certain of the sentiments of the Senate, I can assure your Excellence 
that, in the fulfilment of your high mission, they will be ready to furnish 
every information—cvery document and every assistance—that may be- 
come necessary in the course of your functions, in order that you may attain 
your high purpose. 

**T thank your Excellency, in the name of the Senate, for the kind wishes 
expressed in favour of our fellow-citizens ; and I venture to manifest a ho 
that the expressions contained in your learned address will tend to infuse 
tranquillity into the minds of the Ionians, as a condition necessary to insure 
their progressive welfare, under the auspices of the high protection that 
shelters them.” 

Mr. Gladstone is reported to have made a ‘ most fayourable” impres- 
sion upon all classes. He has held a levée, and received all the Corfiotes 
of any note. The publication of Sir John Young’s despatch has pro- 
duced feelings of irritation and distrust which it will be difficult to dispel 

The protest of the deputies of Corfu against the project of Sir John 
Young has been published. They speak of the “ feeling of deep affliction 
and irritation” caused in the country by the “abominable assertion” 
that Corfu (which they call by its old name Corcyra) and Paxo desire to 
be incorporated with Great Britain. They deny ‘the sentiments deceit. 
fully attributed to their fellow-citizens” and protesting against all 
machinations, declare that their only desire is to be ‘ united to free 
Greece.” 

Snitia.—The fuller despatches of the Bombay mail contain yards of 
writing descriptive of the reading of the Queen’s proclamation, and the 
rejoicings consequent thereon. Lord Elphinstone received the document 
from Allahabad in October, and on the 1st November he called upon the 
Bombay folks, European and native, to meet him on the Green in front 
of the Town-hall to hear it read. 

“ At five o’clock in the afternoon the Governor and public functionaries 
assembled in the Durbar Room. By the side of the brilliant uniforms of 
the Staff mingled the snow-white dresses of the Parsces and the Mussulmen, 
the gay turbans and scarves of the Hindoos, and the dark habiliments of the 
clergy, among whom appeared not only the European ministers of the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic faiths, but the dusky forms of native converts, 
with shaven heads and black sealp locks, A procession having been formed, 
with less attention to the etiquette of each one’s rank than would have been 
possible in the days of Ossory and Charles II., Lord Elvhinstone and the 
Seeretaries of Government advanced to a platform erected on the steps of 
the Town-hall, and proceeded to the business of the occasion. The seene 
presented from the spot where Mr. Young, the Chief Seeretary to Govern- 
ment, stood, holding in his hand the Royal Proclamation, was not without 
its peculiar characteristics. To the right and left of the principal actors in 
the scene stood the ‘beauty and fashion’ of Bombay. On the steps bee 
low the platform was a choice assemblage of native gentlemen, and on the 
Green, or crowding onwards from the side streets abutting upon it, waved 
to and fro a turbaned crowd, the variegated hues of whose dresses, full of 
that harmony peculiar to the East, gave a marked character to the scene, 
The houses, in themselves sufficiently mean, were decoratedwith flags and 
preparations for the coming illumination. The roofs were filled with spec- 
tators, whose seanty clothing allowed their long thin limbs to be seen in ree 
lief upon the deep evening sky. The cireular road round the Green was 
kept by the regiments of the garrison. A flag-stat! stood at the foot of the 
Town-hall steps, another erect on the point of the cathedral, awaiting the 
unfolding of the standard of England, which was to wave for the first time 
over the city of Bombay. In the midst of the deepest silence Mr. Young 
read the Proclamation in Engfish, which was afterwards delivered in Mah- 
ratti by the chief interpreter, Mr. Wassewdeo.”’ 

It was as follows— 








** PROCLAMATION 

- By the Queen in Council to the Princes, Chiefs, and Peopl of India. | 

“Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the colonies and dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

* Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have résolved, by and W ith the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the government of the terri- 
tories in India heretofore administered in trust for us by the Honourable 
East India Company : 

‘* Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare that, by the 
advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon ourselves the said govern- 
ment, and we hereby call upon all our subjects within the ssid territories to 
be faithful and to bear true allegiance to us, our heirs and sucessors, and to 
submit themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter from 
time to time see fit to appoint to administer the government of our said ter- 
ritories, in our name and on our behalf. =. 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, ability, 
and judgment of our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and Councillor, 
Charles John Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint him, 
the said Viseount Canning, to be our first Viceroy and Governor-Gene- 
ral in and over our said territories, and to administer the government there- 
of in our name, and gencrally to act in our name and on our b half, subject 
to such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to time, receive from 
us through one of our Principal Secretaries of State. £9 e 

** And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and military, 
all persons now employed in the service of the Honourable East India Com- 
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pany, subject to our future pleasure, and to such laws and regulations as 
ma hereafter be enacted. , : : 
We hereby announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and 
ents made with them by or under the authority of the Honourable 
East India Company are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously maintain- 
ed; and we look for the like observance on their part. ‘ 

6 We desire no extension of our present territorial possessions ; and while 
we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be at- 

with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those of 
others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes 
asourown; and we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should 
enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement which can only be secured 
by internal — and good government. 

‘We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the 
same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects ; and those 
obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfil. 

“ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknowledg- 
ing with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and 
the desire to impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We declare it 
to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or observances, but 
that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law; and 
we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority under us 
that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. 

* And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of what- 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our ser- 
vice the duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability, 
and integrity duly to discharge. 

«“ We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which the natives 
of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestors, and we de- 
sire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject to the equit- 
able demands of the State ; and we will that generally, in framing and ad- 
ministering the law due regard be paid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India. 

“ We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been brought upon In- 
dia by the acts of ambitious men who have deceived their countrymen by false 
reports and led them into open rebellion. Our power has been shown by 
the suppression of that rebellion in the field, we desire to show our mercy 
by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled but who de- 
sire to return to the path of duty. 

“ Already in one province, with a view to stop the further effusion of 
blood and to hasten the pacification of our Indian dominions, our Viceroy 
and Governor-General has held out the expectation of pardon, on certain 
terms, to the great majority of those who in the late ane disturbances 
have been guilty of offences against our Government, and has declared the 
punishment which will be inflicted on those whose crimes place them be- 

ond the reach of forgiveness. We approve and confirm the said act of our 
iceroy and Governor-General, and do further announce and proclaim as 
‘ollows— 

“Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and except those 
who have been or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in the 
murder of British subjects. With regard te such the demands of justice 
forbid the exercise of mercy. 

“To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers knowing them 
to.be such, or who may have acted as leaders or instigators in revolt, their 
lives alone can be guaranteed ; but, in apportioning the penalty due to such 

rsons, full consideration will be given to the circumstances under which 
they have been induced to throw off their allegiance, and large indulgence 
will be shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated in 
a too credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated by designing 


on. 

* To all others in arms against the Government, we hereby promise un- 
conditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all offences against our- 
selves, our crown and dignity, on their return to their homes and peaceful 


ts. 

“It is our Royal pleasure that these terms of grace and amnesty should 
be extended to all those who comply with their conditions before the 1st day 
of January next. 

* When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall be re- 
stored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the sonnel industry of India, 
to promote works of public utility and improvement, and to administer its 
government for the benefit of afl our subjects resident therein. In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all power grant to 
us, and to those in authority under us, strength to carry out these our 
wishes for the good of our people.” 

Then came a proclamation from Lord Canning— 

“ Foreign Department, Allahabad, Nov, 1. 

** Her Majesty the Queen having declared that it is her gracious pleasure 
to take upon herself the government of the British territories in India, the 
Viceroy and Governor-General hereby notifies that from this day all 
=> of the Government of India will be done in the name of the Queen 
alone, 

** From this day all men of every race and class who, under the adminis- 
tration of the Honourable East India Company, have joined to uphold the 
honour and power of England, will be the servants of the Queen alone. 

* The Governor-General summons them, one and all, each in his degree, 
and according to his opportunity, and with his whole heart and strength, to 
aid in fulfilling the gracious will and pleasure of the Queen, as set forth in 
her Royal Proclamation. 

* From the many millions of her Majesty’s native subjects in India, the 
Governor-General will now, and at all times, exact a loyal obedience to the 
call which, in words full of benevolence and mercy, their Sovereign has 
made upon their allegiance and faithfulness. 

* By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India, 

“G, F. EpMonstonr, 

** Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor-General.” 
The bands played “ God save the Queen!” and the Royal standard of 
and was, for the first time hoisted in Bombay; one waved from the 
cathedral, and one should have waved but did not from a lower flag-staff 
—it had been hoisted upside down! In the evening Bombay was splen- 
y illuminated—the natives, especially the Parsees, vying with the 
Europeans. The fort, the ships, the private and public dwellings were 
blazing with lights, blue fire, transparencies. Queen Victoria’s name was 
everywhere—“ Queen of England and Empress of Hindostan.” There 
were also fireworks, “‘as good as it was possible to produce with the 

Means at our command.” The natives enjoyed the spectacle greatly. 

The military news is more satisfactorily reported than it was in the 
telegraphic despatch. It appears that Lord Clyde is himself afoot with 

division operating from Allahabad against Beni Madho; that the 
Sultanpore, Futteyghur, Sundecla, and Shahjehampore columns are in 








motion, and had hitherto received no check. In the capture of the fort 
of Birra, ten miles from Sundeela we lost 100 killed and wounded. 

Tantia Topee appears to have bven fairly headed in every direction 
and hunted across the Nerbudda. The statement that he had proposed 
to surrender to Lieutenant Kerr is repeated. The country people had 
turned against him, a sure sign that his day was over. 

In Behar there have been several small combats in which the rebels 
were worsted. Ummer Singh had been driven for refuge into the Rhotas 
mountains, 

The arsenal at Kurrachee had been blown up. While making fire- 
works an accident occurred, and before the sparks could be extinguished 
the fire reached the powder, and hence the explosion. Several lives 
were lost, and a vast quantity of ammunition was destroyed. 

The Rast Goftar, a native journal, thus expresses the native view of 
the proclamation. 

‘“* The royal proclamation, announcing the assumption, by the Queen of 
England, of the government of India, read to the public on Monday last, 
has been pronounced a charter of the Civil and religious rights and liberties 
of the people of India; and such a charter it would preéminently be, if 
carried out with that earnestness and that sincerity in which it appears to 
have been framed. Amongst promises of good government, and a faithful 
discharge of the obligations of duty incumbent on the state, it guarane 
tees five specific things to the princes and people of India; which in plain 
language may be enumerated as follow— 

** 1, The treaties and engagements which were binding on the East India 
Company will be rigidly and scrupulously observed by the Queen. 

= ~" The spoliation of native chiefs and princes will no longer be per 
mitted. 

** 3, The religious beliefs of the people will not be interfered with. 

** 4. The natives will be admitted to offices of trust and emoluments 
equally with the Europeans without distinction of caste or colour, 

** 5. The odious process of the resumption of the alienations of the pub- 
lic revenue will be put a stop to. 

** Now, it will be perceived that these are no new concessions ; and, if we 
hail the royal manifesto as the harbinger of good for the people of India, 
it is not for its making these announcements, but for the expectation we 
have been led to form of their being earnestly and sincerely carried out 
under a fresh and vigorous régime. The importance of the proclamation 
lies not in the professions it makes, but in the hope that the time has come 
when they may be realized. Similar professions, in some shape or other, 
were from time to time made by the East India Company and its officers, 
but in most instances they remained on paper, and some where positively 
set aside. Even for unjust acts, good and weighty reasons were made out 
and recorded. Dalhousie made no spoliation for which a moral obligation 
a political necessity, a philanthropic desire for bettering the condition of 
the people were not pointed out. We hope such a policy bas passed away, 
and that the new régime has brought along with it earnestness of action, 
sincerity of purpose, and political honesty. And it is with this ho 
and in this sense that we attach importance to the Queen’s proclamation, 

The name of Tantia Topee has become familiar in our newspapers, 
We do not remember to have met with any description of his appearance 
until this week in a paragraph “going the round” of the journals. 

“ A correspondent who had occasion to seek an interview with this ime 
portant personage, thus describes him in a Bombay paper. Tantia was 
seated on a charpoy in the open air, surrounded by about twenty-five or 
thirty immediate followers, seated on his right and left on the ground at @ 
slight distance from his Highness. His dress was plain—of white material, 
in the manner of Hindoos, with a red Cashmere A res thrown loosely over 
the shoulders. Some of his followers, six or seven in number, appeared im 
the uniform of British Sepoys of no high rank. A guard was in attendance 
near this council, as it appeared to be. His eyes are large, bold, fiery, 
piercing; brows black, ovally shaped; forehead high and expansive, nose 
foman, mouth middle-sized and well-shaped ; lips compressed, not — 
the teeth to be perceptible, Jarge black whiskers tied up with a cloth roun 
his head; complexion rather lighter than usual—the colour of wheat. 
Having been ushered into the high and mighty presence of Tantia, the 
poor man made his salaams, and then entreated his Highness might be 
pleased to order the return of the camels and stores which had been seized 
as they did not belong to Feringhees, but to a Mahomedan, and the articles 
were of no use to Hindoos, His Highness declined to make any order in 
the matter, saying that anything plundered was the property of the 
plunderer.”” 

Interest will attach to the massacre of Cawnpore as long as our lan- 
guage remains; and any new light upon it will be welcomed. Mr. 
Russell, the Times correspondent, writing from Cawnpore, reports the 
evidence of another eye-witness, whose story he thus tells. 

** Some time ago, a half-caste Christian named Fitchett presented himself 
for admission into the police levy before the local authorities at Meerut. 
The usual inquiries into his character led to the development of his tale, 
which is as follows. When the mutiny broke out he was a musician in the 
band of one of the native infantry regiments at Cawnpore, and in the gene- 
ral massacre he saved his life by proclaiming that he would become a Mae 
hometan, which he did by an easy process almost on the spot. He ree 
mained in Cawnpore, and was enrolled in the Nana’s foree, with which he 
did duty. On the afternoon of the 15th June, when it became known that 
the British were advancing, a council of war, or of deliberation, was held 
by the Nana, at which it was resolved that the women and children at the 
Beebeeghur, numbering about 205, were to be murdered. The news went 
rapidly through the town, and the men of the mutinous 6th Native Infantry 
entering the enclosure proceeded to take from our unfortunate country- 
women any articles of value or trinkets which they retained on their per- 
sons. When the Nana heard of this, he was very much displeased, and he 
sent down a body of Sowars, with strict orders to surround the house and 
permit no one to enter but the executioners. It so happened that by some 
means not clearly ascertained four English gentlemen were at this time liv: 
with the women and children in the inclosure. Three have been identifi 
beyond doubt,—namely, Mr. Thornhill, magistrate and collector of Futtehe 
ghur, Colonel Smith, 10th Native Infantry, and Brigadier Goldie, of the 
clothing department. The identity of the fourth has not been established, but 
it is probable that he was one of the Greenways. Shortly before —— 
four o’clock a message was brought to these gentlemen that Brigadier Jee- 
kin, a native officer of the mutineers, desired to see them, and they left the 
house to repair to his quarters. They walked quietly along the road, suse 
pecting nation, in the direction indicated to them, and when they had got 
as far as the Assembly Rooms they were suddenly attacked from behind, 
cut down, and murdered on the spot. Meantime preparations were being 
made for the execution of the orders of the Nana and his Council. There 
was some difficulty about getting instruments for this horrible butchery. 
The Sowars wished to save themselves from the defilement of blood—the 
infantry were equally averse to the task—but at last some soldiers of the 
6th Native Infantry were compelled to go inside with orders to fire on the 
poor helpless crowd. They fired in the air, or did so little harm that it was 
evident the views of the assassins could not be accomplished in that man- 
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ner. They sent into the town, therefore, and the Sowars brought out two 
of the common butchers of the bazaar—two Bhoorecas, men of a wil 
miserable gipsey-like caste, and a vilaiytee, who were armed with hatchets 
and tulwars and ordered to go in and kill every soul in the house and enclo- 
sure, while all egress was strictly watched by the Sowars outside. It was a 
long and dreadful butchery. Fitchett, who was near the place, declares 
that the assassins entered the enclosure about half-past five p.m. and that 
it was ten p.m. before they came out to announce that their work was ac- 
complished. Once, he says, a buteher appeared with his sword broken in 
two, received a sabre from one of the Sowars, and returned to continue his 
hellish labour. The Nana was in the hotel close at hand, and when he 
heard that all were dead he gave orders that the doors should be closed for 
the night and guards put over the rere That night the Nana gave a 
nautch—a kind of dance and ball—to his friends. 


“Early in the morning of the 16th the Nana gave orders that the doors | 


should be opened, and that all the bodies inside should be flung into the 
well within the compound; but, as it was far too small to contain so many 
bodies, it is probable that some were dragged away to other places, or were 
thrown into the Ganges. On the 16th Fitchett fled with his new friends to 
Futtehghur, and here occurs a most interesting part of his story. He de- 
clares that he frequently saw Miss Wheeler, the daughter of the General, at 
Futtehghur, and that she travelled with a Sowar who had taken her from 
Cawnpore—nay, more, that he was shown into the room where she was, and 
ordered to read extracts from English newspapers which the rebels received 
from Calcutta, he being employed by them for the purpose of translating 
the news, in which, pavtioulasty that relating to the progress of the war in 
China—they took great interest. She had a horse with an English side 
saddle which the Sowar had procured for her, and she rode close beside him, 
with her face veiled, along the line of march. When the British approached 
Futtehghur orders were sent to the Sowar to give Miss Wheeler up, but he 
escaped with her at night, and it is supposed he went with her to Calpee. 
In that case it is not at all improbable that the unfortunate young lady may 
be still alive, moving about with Tantia Topee, and that we may rescue her 
from her unhappy fate. There is another Christian half-caste still alive, 
who became a Mahometan at the same time and under the same cireum- 
stances as Fitchett, in pursuit of whom the authorities are now most busily 
engaged.” 

Cane of Guard WH1pr.—We have received files of Cape papers to 
the 22d October. Sir George Grey had arrived at Cape Town from the 
frontier. Mutual concessions have been made between Moshesh and the 
Free State. The boundary now established is nearly identical with that 
formely laid down by Major Harden. The Cape Monitor is not sanguine 
of permanent peace. Affairs are rather unscttled on the colonial frontier. 
Thefts are considerably increased, especially of cattle. The Caffre Chief 
Umhala, and two of his councillors, have been found Guilty, by a special 
criminal court, of attempting to levy war in South Africa against her 
Majesty. Sentence deferred. 

“ We are glad to see,” says the Cape Town Mail of October 9, “ that 
the scheme for uniting the Cape with Mauritius, and by Mauritius and 
Ceylon with India and Europe, by the submarine electric telegraph, is 

entertained by our friends at Mauritius. In a very short time 
Mauritius will be so connected with Ceylon. Their European commerce 
fully justifies it. The distance from Mauritius to the Cape is 2360 miles, 
but there are many points of Africa much nearer, where the end of the 
first cable might be established, and from thence, by land or under wa- 
ter, extended to the Cape.” 

Mrrira.—Accounts from Mexico, vid the United States, present a 
deplorable picture of that unhappy country. Gencral Blanco, with 3000 
Liberals, had assaulted the city of Mexico, and had been driven off by 
Zuloaga, who had a garrison of not more than 1000, The so-called Go- 
vernment had banished Mr. Thomas Worral, an English resident, and 
Mr. Perry an American. Seven Americans had been scized and shot. 
Merchants in Mexico were prohibited from corrosponding with those in 
Vera Cruz. The English mail was seized. The country was in the 
hands of a dozen gencrals at the head of as many “ armies ””—of bri- 


gands. 


Alisrellancows. 


ARMY REFORM. 

The following important general order was issued on Wednesday by 
the Horse Gyards. It will be found interesting. If these instructions 
are now required what must have been the state of the army hitherto ? 

* Horse Guards, 8.W. Nov. 29. 

* The following regulations in regard to the examination of officers pre- 
paratory to promotion in the army are to be substituted for those pro- 
mulgated by the circular memoranda of the 14th of May 1850; the lth of 
July 1858 ; and the 19th of July 1858 :— 

** Before officers are recommended for promotion to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant the commanding officer will apply to the senior ofticer in the district 
or station for a board to examine at a upon their qualifications, 

“The board is to consist (if possible) of three ficld officers, but on no 
occasion, when it can possibly be avoided is any officcr of the same regiment 
as the candidate to be placed on the board, 

* This board is to report* to the Military Secretary, for the information 
of the General Commanding-in-Chief, that the officers about to be recom- 
mended for promotion to the rank of Lieutenant have been instructed on 
the following points, viz. :— 

**}. They must have a thorough knowledge and must give an account of 
the duties they have to perform as regimental orderly officers, as officers 
commanding guards, or as subaltern officers of guards under officers of su- | 
perior rank. 

2. They must have a thorough knowledge of, and be able to put a 
company through the manual and platoon exercise, and be capable of 
exercising both a squad and company in the drill and evolutions as pre- 
scribed in the first two parts of the regulations for the field exercise of the 
infantry. 

** 3. They must know exactly the place of all the company’s officers in 
every situation of the battalion, and be able to commend a company in 
battalion exercise. 

“4. They must be acquainted with such parts of the Queen’s regulations 
and orders for the army as relate to the duties and conduct of a subaltern 
officer, and with the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, so far as is necessary 
for the performance of their duties as members of a court-martial. 

5. They must be acquainted with the Queen’s regulations in regard to 
the pay and messing of the troops, and the supply of necessaries. 

“6. They must know the weight of the a Aaky the weight of the 


soldier’s firelock, with and without the bayonet, of his pouch, with and 


“ al 
without ammunition, the quantity of ammunition it is calculat 
and the weight of his sanabaman =e 7 

‘*7. Those who have passed through the course of instruction at H 
must be thoroughly acquainted with rifle drill and practice, and the theo. 
retical principles of musketry, as defined in the authorized book of instruc. 
tion. 

‘* 8. In addition to such portions of the above as may apply to the cavalry 
service, it is emg in the case of cornets :— is 

‘© 1, That they shall have learnt their foot drill and sword exercise and 
have been instructed in the single and double ride. . 

‘“*2. That they shall be able to put a troop through the carbine, lance 
and sword exercise, and to exercise both a squad and troop in the drill an 
evolutions prescribed in the cavalry exercise . 

«3, That they shall be able to command a troop in squadron exercise, 

‘4, That they shall have made themselves masters of the detail of 





| saddlery, the mode of fitting the saddle, bridle, &., and of the whole 
| equipment of the cavalry soldier and his horse. 

‘** Lieutenants who may have entered the service subsequently to July 
1849, and all who may hereafter enter the army, will, in addition to the 
above, before they are recommended for promotion to the rank of Captain 
be required to have,— P 

‘9. A thorough knowledge of the provisions of the Mutiny Act and Ar- 
ticles of War, and of the forms and proceedings of courts-martial; and 
must give evidence of having studied some of the standard works on that 
subject. 

‘* 10. They must understand perfectly the evolutions of a’ regiment of 
cavalry, or a battalion of infantry, as laid down in the regulations for 
those services respectively. 

“11, They must be acquainted with the light infantry drill, outpost du. 
ties, patrols, escorts, advanced and rear guards, 

‘© 12. They must perfectly understand the interior economy of a troop or 
company, and the established system of keeping their accounts. 

** 13, They must be thoroughly acquainted with the Queen’s and War- 
oftice regulations. 

“14, It must be ascertained that they are competent to take charge of 
ane company, or detachment, in every position in which it may be 

aced. 
**15, And they must be required to show that they have a sufficient 
knowledge of field fortification and reconnoissance to be enabled to fulfil the 
important duties detailed in the field exercise book, from 313 to 317. 

“The examination of officers for the rank of Captain is to be made b 
boards of officers, to be appointed by the General or other officer command- 
ing the district or station, one of the senior officers in each station or gar- 
rison being present, and of two field officers (if possible) not belonging to 
the same regiment as the candidate. 

‘* In all cases the board of examiners will ascertain by practical examina- 
tion, and not by the acceptance merely of verbal or written answers to 
questions, whether the officer is instructed in the subjects specified in 
paragraphs 2, 3, 8, 10 and 11, of this general order. 

‘** The General or other officer commanding the district or station will for- 
ward the report of the board (with the written questions and replies) to the 
Military Secretary, accompanied by his own observations thereon. 

‘* Every cornet or ensign is to be examined on the different pa herein 
specified before he has completed eight months’ service, and should he fail 
to qualify himself for promotion within that period, his commanding officer 
must report, for the information of the General Commanding in Chief, 
whether it is owing to a want of diligence and attention on the part of the 
oflicer, or to circumstances (such as sickness or others) over which he could 
have had no control. 

‘The General Commanding in Chief hopes that the subalterns of the 
army will see the necessity of using their utmost exertions to acquire a 
knowledge of their professional duties, as his Royal Highness will not hesi- 
tate to promote (either regimentally or from other corps) officers who may 
have passed the required examination, in the place of the idle and incom- 
petent. 

‘*Tt is the imperative duty of all commanding officers to pay close atten- 
tion to the instruction of young officers, and his Royal Highness will hold 
them as responsible for the performance of this duty as for the due instruc- 
and training of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers under their com- 
mand, 

‘* By command of his Royal Highness the General Commanding 
in Chief, 
“ G. A. WerHERALL, Adjutant-General.” 


Some time since it was rather authoritatively announced that the 
brother of Lord Elgin had been appointed Minister at Pekin. But the 
Morning Post of Wednesday is now “enabled to announce” that the 
fortunate man is Mr. Horace Rumbold. We then haye Mr. Rumbold’s 
official history. ‘Mr. Rumbold was nominated an attaché to our 
Legation at Washington on the 4th of September, 1849; at Turin, pro 
tem., on the 2d of November, in the same year; at Florence, on the 
2ist of April, 1852; to the Embassy at Paris, on the 15th of June, 
1852; at Frankfort, on the 7th of December of that year; paid attaché 
at Stuttgardt, on the 19th of September, 1854; second paid attaché at 
Vienna, on the 20th of November, 1856; and subsequently at Berlin, 
whence he has been promoted to his present appointment.” It appears, 
however, that Lord Elgin’s brother the Honourable F’. Bruce is the man, 
and that Mr, Rumbold will only be attached to the mission. 











3.9 N.B.—The written questions and replies are to be sent with the report of the 





Lord Brougham has arrived in Paris. He attended at the Institute on 
Saturday, when some scientific papers were read. 

The Atheneum notices that Mr. J. Maurice Solomon, a member of the 
Jewish race, has taken honours in four out of the five ‘sub-divisions of the 
degree of B.A. in the University of London—being the first time such & 
thing has been done. 

The United Service Gazette understands that Sir Richard Bromley, 
K.C.B., Accountant-General of the Navy, has been nominated, and will 
shortly be gazetted, as Under-Sccretary ‘of State for War, in room of Sir 
Benjamin Hawes. d 

An announcement of the approaching departure of M. Persigny for Italy, 
has given rise to a variety of conjectures in the continental ~ 

The Lowndean Professorship of Astronomy, vacant by the death of the 
Dean of Ely, has been conferred upon Mr. Adams, Fellow of Pembroke, and 
late Fellow of St. John’s. It will be remembered that Mr. Adams claimed 
the discovery of the planet Neptune with M. Leverrier, which honour, it 18 
understood, he lost by not timely publishing the result of his investigations. 

Major-General Waddington, a comrade of the late Sir Charles Napier, 
and conspicuous for his devoted courage at the blowing up of Emaun Ghur 
in the deserts of Scinde, died recently. He had been forty-six years in the 
service of the East India Company as au engineer. 

Lord John Hay, M.P., is in impaired health, and doubts are entertained 
if his lordship will be able to attend to his parliamentary duties, at the 
commencement of the next session. 
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Lady Lucy Bridgeman, eldest daughter of the Earl of Bradford, died on 
Friday at Weston Hall, Staffordshire , from the effects of the severe injuries 
she sustained while end avouring to extinguish the ignited dress of her un- 
fortunate sister, Lady Charlotte Bridgeman, who it will be recollected died 
on the 26th ultimo, a victim to the same unfortunate calamity. Lady Lucy 
was born in 1826. 

We have great satisfaction in being enabled to contradict, on the author- 
ity of the latest intelligence received from the spot, a report which has been 
copied into several English journals from an American newspaper, to the 
effect that three English gentlemen, younger sons of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Marquis of Westminster, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, had been 
murdered while on their journey across the Prairies from the Mississippi to 
the Red River. The story scems to have originated in the murder of two 
Canadians who were killed in a drunken quarrel with a tribe of Sioux 
Indians in that country.—Morning papers. 


A Pairs correspondent of the Judépendance Belge says, speaking of the 





recent installation of the Archbishop of Paris as head of the Imperial 


Chapter of St. Denis :—*‘ The Cardinal-Archbishop was received at the | 


cathedral door as Archbishop of Paris, with the usual ceremonies; but as 
soon as he entered the building his stole was taken off; and he afterwards 
knelt down before Monseigneur Sacconi, the Popo’s nunico, and received 
the stole back again from his hands, I hear in very many quarters that 
the clergy of Paris are not very well pleased at the above incident in the 
ceremony. The archbishop, being a cardinal, is of a higher rank than the 
Pope’s nuncio, who is only an archbishop tm partibus, and ought not, 
therefore, according to hierarchical rules, to have accepted investiture of the 
stole from other hands than those of another cardinal, deputed ad hoe by 
his holiness. But the leaders of the ultramontrane party were delighted 
to see the first archbishop of France, and a cardinal, on his knees before a 
simple nuncio, who, according to the concordat, and to established usage in 
France, is only a political ambassador without hierarchical rank. This 
event, trivial as it may appear to be, is in the eyes of the clergy highly 
significant at the present moment.” 





A new company has been formed to connect Ireland with North Ame- 
rica by a submarine cable ; and the Government will be asked to guaran- 
tee the 44 per cent upon 537,000/. They are backed by the mercantile 


POSTSCRIPT. _: 


The soirée at Manchester in honour of Mr. Bright and Mr, Gibson, 
prepared with so much care by the local leaders of their old party, took 
place last night in the Free Trade Hall. The old time seemed to be re- 
vived, The hall was tull of an audience admitted by ticket ; Mr. George 
Wilson presided ; and the heroes of the evening were cheered as lustily 
as ever. Letters of apology were received from a number of prominent 
men, including Lord John Russell, Mr, Cobden, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Locke 
King, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Roebuck. Mr, George Wilson delivered an 
introductory harangue on the old model, and resolutions were adopted 
expressing devout gratitude at the restoration of Mr. Bright to health; 
satisfaction at the return to Parliament of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gibson, 
and thanks to Birmingham and Ashton ; and thanks to those two gentle- 
men for their ‘ patriotic’? conduct, and public services in behalf of 
political, commercial, and religious freedom. Then came the speeches 
of the guests. Mr. Gibson returned thanks; combated Mr. 
Lowe's Kidderminster speech; and ridiculed the idea that the 
people do not want reform. Mr. Bright was received with very 
hearty demonstrations, and spoke at great length. He began by 
contrasting the conduct of the Tory party at Pcterloo—the site of the 
Free Trade Hall—with its conduct in voting for corn-law repeal and its 
present exertions to extend the politic al rights of the people, Then he 
promised to touch on the details of the Reform Bill; but stopped on the 
way to deny that he desired to question the prerogatives of the Crown or 
of the House of Peers, His next proposition was that the House of 
Commons docs not represent the country, There are 1,000,000 voters, 
yet 200,000 are allowed to elect one-half of the House of Commons. The 
county voters, to a large extent, only serve to swell the power of the 





| landed proprietors; the families of the great proprictors reccive more in 
the way of emolument from the public revenue than they pay in taxes 
| to the state—finding salaries in the army, the navy, the church, the 


world. It is now certain that the fatal faults in the old cable are not 
near the shore, but at some hundreds of miles from the coasts of Ireland 


and Newfoundland respectively. 


An undertaking is about to be introduced, called the London District 


Telegraph Company, for the purpose of providing the various localities of 
the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis with the means of tele- 
graphic communication. The required capital is 60,000/., and it is pro- 
posed to divide the city and suburbs into el 
one-hundred stations, sc as to insure that a despatch may be delivered in 
any part in the course of a few minutes. Messages of ten words are pro- 
sed to be sent for 4d. 10 any place within four miles of Charing Cross. 
he construction, so far as practicable, will be by the inexpensive over- 
house system adopted in Paris, New York, and Brussels, and lately in 
London by Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. It is to be hoped the results of the 
experiment will soon lead to its being extended to all places within the 
London postal circuit. 


The Post hopes, apropos of India, that it may not be long before her Ma- 
jesty’s advisers will sce fit to recommend a thanksgiving as public and gene- 
ral as was the humiliation. 

The Journal de U’ Aisne publishes the following letter, addressed to the 
editor by the widow of the late Marshal Lobau, who was aide-de-camp of 
the late King Louis Philippe. It is dated Paris, December 4—* I learned 
this morning only, and with extreme suprise, the error committed with re- 
spect to me in the number of your journal of the 29th of November last, 
where my name is inserted in the list of persons invited to Compitgne. 
However improbable such an announcement may appear in the position so 
exceptional in which I am placed, I desire, sir, that you will rectify the ar- 
ticle as quickly as possible-—The Marechale Countess of Lobau.” 


On Saturday, by order of Lord John Manners, the Chief Commissioner of 


even districts, each containing | 


Public Works and Buildings, the whole of the employes in that department | 


were released from duty at one o'clock, for a Saturday half-holiday, to be 
continued each succeeding Saturday, It is understood that Government 
have it in contemplation to extend the privilege to all the other public 


offices where the indulgence will not operate prejudicially to the public | ae Si edane ona thal 
8s i such thing 


service. 


The Turin journals relate a strange affair—the condemnation to death 
by the Court of Appeal of that city, of a certain Baron Profumo on the 
charge of having attempted last Christmas to poison, by means of bonbons, 
a French gentleman named Hinard, who had been sent from Paris to super- 
sede him, on account of certain irregularities of his as manager of the Credit 
Mobilier. ‘The condemnation took place by default, the baron having fled 
to England. In the course of the proceedings it was stated that in order to 
deceive M. Hinard, the poisoned bonbons were placed in a box which bore 
the name and address of a well-known Parisian manufacturer of bonbons. 

The trial of certain Russian generals accused of peculation during the 
ay in the Crimea is to commence in January. The principal witness 
is a French corporal, retired from the service, who was taken prisoner in 
the Crimea, and having by accident discovered where a sum of 100,000 
roubles was concealed, gave information to the Russian authorities. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 8*h day of Dec. 1858. 
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Government. Then as to boroughs: 71 boroughs, each with a popula- 
tion under 10,000, return 117 Members; whereas Manchester and Sal- 
ford with a population nearly as large only return three. Tlalf these 
little boroughs are * rotten.” Hence the House of Commons is a sort of 
deputy of the House of Lords; it hates change ; it shiclds property from 
the burden of taxation; it never passes an act because it is just, but 
because revolution is imminent or famine present. Argument has been 
exhausted on the ballot, on the game laws, on church-rates—and for all 
that the ballot is not conceded nor the game laws or church rates 
abolished. 

**T believe that no great measure passes the House of Commons merely 
because it is just; it passes sometimes because the people are restive, somes 
times because the exigencies of party require that something should be done; 
but it does not pass—I state it fearlessly after fifteen years sitting in that 
House—a great measure of justice does not pass because it is Just. Then I 
come to the conelusion that reform is necessary, but 1 can show you further 
that it is inevitable. The Government is at a dead-lock without Parlia- 
mentary reform. ‘lhe only great result of the Reform Bill in the House 
has been this, that it has introduced about 100 men who do at times show 
some amount of independence, and they act free from the shackles of the 
Tory or Whig sections of the aristocracy, and it is by our work, it is by our 
speeches, by our votes, that we transfer the Government from one party to 
the other, but we meke it impossible for cither of them to conduct the Goe 


vernment upon the antiquated principles which we and the people of Eng- 





land are ready to abolish.” (Cheers.) 

A large portion of his oration Mr. Bright devoted to the denial of 
a charge brought against him by some “‘cunning knave” that Mr. 
Bright wants to “Americanize’’ us; and to answers to “scores of 
writers’? who have attacked his Birmingham speeches, and who “if 


they were dressed in the garb that becomes them would be dressed 
in plush.’”’ It scems we may take anything from America but politics! 
Mr. Bright declared himself in favour of a rating franchise; the ballot; but 
was not so definite upon electoral districts. He then asked whether the 

could do anything to realize his project. ‘* There is a danger awaits us. It 
is quite possible—1 think it is not entirely improbable—that if the present 
Government should introduce a Bill very ineffectual, wholly falliag short 
of what we have a right to expect, that there should be some combination 
of the most unworthy portion of the Whig party with the present Govern- 
ment for the sake of carrying that Bill. It would be a great misfortune to 
shouid happen. But that misfortune would be but tem- 
porary. It would be a fat il act on the part of the Whig party to take any 
such course as that. They would bring ibout this great result, that the 
aristocracy, who were wholly opposed to free Parliaments in this country, 


| would sit on one side of the House, and that we, who may be considered of a 


more democratic party, would take our seats on the other ; but I will under- 
take tosay that if that division should once take place in Parliament, every 
election would increase the power of the democratic section—( Loud cheer 
ing)—and that the remembrance of the treason to the people which would 
be effected by conduct such as this would create an animosity against the 
ruling class, against which I believe they would be wholly unable to con- 
tend.” (Renewed cheers.) 

The audience came to hear the speech of Mr. Bright, and as soon as 
he had ceased there was a gencral movement towards the door. But the 
business remained to be done. It was to pass a resolution stating that 
it was de irable a Reform Association should be established in Man- 


chester. This was done. 


Telegraphic despatches giving the substance of the Calcutta and China 
mail to the 9th November and 29th October have come to hand, 

India.—“ Lord Clyde marched to attack Amethee on the 9th of No- 
The Rajah submitted and entered the British camp. On the 10th 


vember, } 0 
On the 11th the Sepoys fled from Gewarree, which 


the fort surrendered. 


| was captured by the English. 


** General Mitchel reached Hosungabed on November 8; Kerr occupied 
Kopoor Karia on the 4th. They cannot pursue Tantia Topee with cavalry 
on account of the impracticable nature of the ground, Tantia, when last 
heard of, was near Sindwarra; and it was supposed he will make west- 


| ward,” 


China.—“ Lord Elgin’s negotiations at Shanghae had proved satisfactory. 
He was daily expected at Hongkong on the 29th of October. Canton pere 
fectly quiet, and trade resumed, The streets were full of petty tradesmen 
and hawkers, and foreigners can walk in any part with perfect safety. 
Foreign missionaries are taking up their abodes in various parts of the city 
and suburbs, ; 4 

“The Emperor of Japan is reported to have died. The American 
Minister had not yet returned,” 
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Australia.—Dates from Melbourne are to the 15th of October. The Le- 

islature assembled on the 7th. The first batch of debentures is shipped by 

is mail. The diggers were returning dissappointed from Port Curtis. 
“Trade was quiet and money plentiful.” 

The steamer Bengal arrived at Suez from Calcutta on the 5th De- 
cember with India and China mails. She brings also the mails, pas- 
sengers, and treasure from Australia, the Victoria having sprung a leak 
near Ceylon, and the Oneida, to which vessel the Victoria’s mails, &c., 
were transferred, having broken down off Aden. 





A meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, will be held on Monday 
next the 13th instant, at Burlington House, Piccadilly, at half-past 
eight, p.m. Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the chair. 

Papers to be read—1. Notes on the River Amdr and the ——— dis- 
tricts. By MM. Peschurof, Vasilicef, Radde, Usoltzof, Pargachefski, &c. 
2. Explorations in Ecuador 1856 and 1857. By G. J. Pritchett, Esq. 
MONEY MARKET. 

Stock Excuanor, Fripay ArtEennoon. 

A new feature at length presents itself in the Money Market; yesterday 
the Bank Directors reduced their rate of discount from 3 to 25 per cent. 
The immediate effect of this measure was to create a rise of } per cent. in the 
Funds, and an upward tendency to most securities dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange ; until the measure was announced there had been marked in- 
activity in the Consol Market, which assumed rather a downward tendency 
during and after the settlement; notwithstanding the daily purchases 
by the Government Broker, the sales had so far preponderated as 
to have caused a fall of fully $ per cent. The present recovery has been 
well sustained up to late this afternoon, when a slight reaction took place, 
but with moderate importations of the precious metals, and an absence of 
political excitement, there seems every probability of a return of activity 
always attendant upon an abundant supply of money. Consols are now 

uoted 974 974 ex div., this morning some purchases were made at 973; 

educed and New Three per Cents, 97 97}. 

Until the reduction yesterday in the Bank rate of discount there 
-had been little or no business doing in the Foreign Stock Market, 
prices remaining merely nominal; since then, however, there has been 
some degree of animation, and prices are from } to 1 per cent better, Turk- 
ish Scrip which was quoted } dis. has improved to } prem.; the Six per 
Cent Stock has risen 1 per cent, 93} 94, other stocks are steady at their quo- 
tations. The business in this market is somewhat increased, and there is 
every probability of prices being well supported. Peruvian Four-and-a- 
half per Cent., 93 94; Ditto Three per Cent, 74 75; Ditto Uribarren, 8788 ; 
Ditto Dollar Bonds, 80 81; Buenos Ayres, 85 86; Venezuela, 42 43; Por- 
tuguese ‘hree per Cents, 48 48}; Spanish Active, 47 47}; Chilian New 





Loan, ‘ 3 prem. ; Victor Emmanuel, 98 99, 
The English Railway Share Market has continued to show great firmness 


throughout the week, particularly in Midland, London and North Western, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and Great Wesiern, the former having advanced 
2 per cent and the remaining lines 1 to 1} per cent. Chester and Holy- 
heads have risen 3/. on the arrangement with the North-Western Company. 
The last quotations in the chief lines are as follow—Midland, 100} 1003 ; 
London and North-Western, 95 95}; Great Western, 564 568; London and 
South-Western, 93} 941; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 97} 974; Bristol and 
Exeter, 93 94; Chester and Holyhead, 4344; Caledonian Stock, 87} 88; 
London and Brighton, 112! 113!; South-Eastern and Dover, 75 74} ; 
Great Northern Stock, 108} 108}; Manchester, Sheflield, and Lincoln, 
38} 383 ; Eastern Counties, 62} 63}. The Markets, generally, are flat at the 
close today. 

Business is quiet in the French Market, but prices are steady ; the trafic 
receipts continuing good. Northern of France, 39} 40}; Paris and Lyons, 
35} 35}; Paris and Strasbourgs, 27} 281; Southern of France, 23°23} ; 
Indian shares are good; the reduction in the Bank rate, doubtless, having 
some efiect—East Indians, 108 108}. 





Che Chratres. 

Were it not for the announcement of a new and original comedy, by 
Mr. Bayle Bernard, to be produced at the Haymarket on Monday next, 
we should expect little variation in the play-bills of the day, before the 
season of Christmas, when, of course, the whole theatrical world will be 
revolutionized by simultancous pantomimes. The manager of the Prin- 
cess’s has definitively settled the proportion in which for some time to 
come, he will administer rations of Shakspeare, giving Macbeth three 
times, Auch Ado About Nothing twice, and King John once every week, 
so that he and Mrs. Kean appear regularly every night in important cha- 
racters. At the Olympic a decided success has been attained by Mr. 
F. Robson, in the Porter's Knot, and the burlesque Maid and the Magpie, 
now a fixture for several weeks at the Strand, is undiminished in at- 
traction,—so it would be uscless to look for a change in cither of those 
establishments. 

Considering the extensive patronage that is now bestowed on theatri- 
cal exhibitions of every kind, and in every quarter of the town, people 
begin to wonder, that Astley’s does not turn to better account its exclu- 
sive advantages for the production of equestrian drama. ‘The feats in 
the ring are always satistactory, but on the stage one drama follows an- 
other, without making the slightest impression on the general public. 
Ever since the notion of representing tragedies of Shakspere, with horses 
in the battle-scenes was adopted, there has been a tendency to rely more 
upon biped and less upon quadruped artists, than is consistent with the 
purposes of the theatre. At Astley’s the appeal should be made not to 
the interest connected with ordinary drama, but to that taste for histo- 
rical spectacle, of which certainly there is no lack at the present day. 
With the capabilities of the Astley’s stage and the docility of the Astley’s 
stud, what wonders might be accomplished if the work of dazzling were 
begun in a truly archwological and pictorial spirit. 

Pantstan THEATRICALS. 

Madame Caroline Barbot, wife of a cclebrated tenor of the Opéra 
Comique, who has lately been promoted to the Imperial Opera, has made 
her dcbit at the latter theatre, as Valentine in Les Huguenots. In the 
revived ballet of Marco Spada, Mademoiselle Zina Richard has been so 
successful as almost to rival the fame of Madame Ferraris, 

A farce in three acts, of the Palais Royal school, with the odd title 
Mon Nez, mes Yeux, ma Bouche, has been produced at the Variétés. The 
idea is ingenious. A young pianist, whose face serves as a model for an 
artist, is painted in the three characters of a “ dandy,” a Spanish trou- 
badour, and a Swissfemale. The three pictures fall into different hands, 
and bring their hapless original into as many separate serapes, for they 








ae iE. 
have all been associated with ‘some object of jealousy or suspicion and 
on the head of the musician fall the several torrents of wrath they ha 
called into existence. The authors of the piece are MM. Sirendin. 
Chivot, and Duru. ? 
A new drama by MM. Crisapelli and Devicque, entitled Girofé Give 
was produced at the Gaité last Saturday. The idea of the piece is like 
that of the Stranger, with this difference, that the wronged husband. 
while he pardons the erring wife, shoots the adulterer through the head 
The title denotes the burden of a song, which is sung by the lady’s de- 
serted child, and is overheard by the mother. 


Music. 

The concerts of the past week have not been of such a kind as to ex. 
cite much interest among amateurs, 

At the Crystal Palace last Saturday there was a “ Commemoration of 
the death of Mozart,” that is to say, a concert selected exclusively from 
his works; a symphony, a couple of overtures, and several airs and eon. 
certed pieces from the Zauberflote. The instrumental portion of the per- 
formance was good, the Crystal Palace orchestra being now brought to a 
very efficient state by the able’ conductor Herr Manns; but the yocgj 
picces, except those sung by Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, were very indiffe. 
rently executed. The incessant rain was a damper to the concert; but 
still the attraction of Mozart's name drew together a much larger ay. 
dience than could have been expected ; a circumstance highly creditable 
to the taste of the public, which our concert-givers are by far too apt to 
undervalue. 

This mistake has been committed in the concoction of three “ Po 
Concerts” got up at St. James's Hall this week, with a view to profit by 
the influx of visitors from the country on account of the cattle show, 
The programmes are curious specimens of the pains taken to accommo- 
date the music to the humblest capacity. Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss 
Dolby were employed to sing nothing but hackneyed ballads; Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, whose taste and inclination lead her te the highest style 
of art, was confined to fantasias and other exhibitions of musical leger- 
demain ; and Piatti, the elegant violoncellist, perpetrated one evening a 
piece of mere fiddling which he would never have brought before an 
audience for whose judgment he had any respect. Mr. Benedict acted 
as conductor at these concerts, but we acquit him of any share in plan- 
ning performances so much at variance with his classical taste and well- 
known opinions of what is due to the public. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society are now busily engaged in _preparin 
the centenary commemoration of Handel, to take place at the Crysi 
Palace next June. There was a great rehearsal at Exeter Tall on Fri- 
day evening last week, when all the metropolitan choristers to be em- 
ployed at the festival, to the number of about cighteen hundred, re- 
hearsed, under Mr. Costa’s direction, the choruses in Lelshazzar, one of 
the great master’s works which has suffered unmerited neglect. The 
choral portion of this oratorio is truly Handclian in its grandeur and 
sublimity. The vast body of choristers brought together on Friday were 
unquestionably singing at sight, (for Be/shazzar has not been performed 
for a quarter of a century,) yet they sang with a degree of precision and 
etfeet which did infinite loader to themselves and their couductor, 

The Christmas performances of The Messiah, given by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, began last evening, when a crowd was assembled almost 
unprecedented eyen in Exeter Hall. To a religious mind, 7/¢ Messiah 
at this season is something more than a musical entertainment—it is a 
solemn commemoration. The singers were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Dolby, 
Sims Reeves, and Belletti. Mrs. Sunderland is scarcely known in Lon- 
don but has considerable provicial repute, which she well deserves. 
Belletti, since he came to England, has made himself an accomplished 
Handelian, and his English elocution might serve as a lesson to most 
of our native singers. 





Crtter to the Editar. 
DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY, 
December 7th, 1808, 

Srr—Much as I may agree with you in your observations upon our tick- 
lish relations with the present Government of France in your able article, 
headed ‘“‘ Montalembert and Compiégne,’’ in your number of the 27th ult., 
yet I cannot disguise from myself that the honest expressions of a free people 
through the medium of a free press must be highly distasteful to the parti- 
sans of despotism in every part of Europe. 

It is therefore incumbent upon us seriously to consider what means we 
have at our disposal effectually to resist invasion, should invasion be ever 
attempted. 

We have on record the opinion of the late illustrious Duke of Wellington, 
in his celebrated letter to Sir John Burgoyne, dated Strathfieldsaye, January 
9th, 1847 (published in the February number of the United Service Maga- 
zine of the following year) that, in case the British navy should ever, from 
any reason, be incompetent to command the English channel, our military 
force is inadequate to defend the country ; and he made the following truth- 
ful observation, viz.—‘‘ We hear a great deal of the spirit of the people of 
England, for which no man entertains higher respect than I do. But unor- 
ganized, undisciplined, without systematic subordination established an 
well understood, this spirit, opposed to the fire of musketry and cannon, 
and to sabres and bayonets of disciplined troops, would only expose those 
animated by such spirit to confusion and destruction.” ese 

The great Duke calculated that the Channel Islands—besides the militia 
of each island well organized, trained, and disciplined—together with Ply- 
mouth, Milford Haven, Cork, Portsmouth, Dover, Sheerness, Chatham aad 
the Thames, would require amongst them a garrison of 65,000 men ; whic 
would absorb nearly the whole of our military foree, and leave, therefore, 
no army available to meet the enemy in the field, whether in Great Britain 
or in Ireland ; and the experienced warrior concludes his letter, having pre- 
viously stated that ‘* we — no defence, no hope of defence, excepting In 
our fleet,” in the following pathetic words; viz. ‘I am bordering upon 
seventy-seven years of age, passed in honour. I hope that the Almighty 
may protect me from being the witness of the tragedy w hich I cannot per- 
suade my contemporaries to take measures to avert.’ 

With such an authority as that of the greatest general of the age upon 
our defenceless position, it is absolutely infatuation on our part as a nation 
any longer to neglect the reéstablishment of the ancient and constitutional 
militia; which in many respects was similar to the National Guard now 1D 
existence in most of those countries of Europe that enjoy a representative 
form of government. s 

Your obedient humble servant, Ww. B,C. 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EXHIBITION OF 1861, 
Is there to be an Exhibition in 1861? South Kensington has 
answered the question in the affirmative ; the Globe, official organ 
of the late Ministry and of the Liberal Ministry that is to be, en- 
dorses the affirmation. Unfortunately for the project, the Zimes 
thinks that it must refuse a welcome to “the scheme of the So- 
ciety of Arts for another Great Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations to be held in London in 1861.” If we remember rightly 
the Times opposed the Exhibition of 1851, befere the fact and 
some of the reasons offered by the leading journal now appear to 
us scarcely tenable. Ten years, we are told, is a very short time— 

* Tt is just ten years sinee Prince Louis ee Bonaparte beat General 
Cavaignac in the election for the Presidential chair, and it seems but yes- 
terday that the hawkers were bawling the news through the streets. As for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, we seem to wonder whether the lodginghouse- 
keepers have recovered from their excitement and the omnibuses reduced 
their fares.” 

This last remark is rather neutralized by the further statement 

inst any Exhibition in 1861. 

“Tn truth, we have had Exhibitions of all kinds even to satiety. As for 
the great mass of shopman’s wares whieli filled the last building, it is incon- 
eeivable that any one should want them to be brought together a second 
time under a glass case. Why can they not leok at them where they are to 
be secn every day—in the streets of the metropolis ? 
Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations; so has Bond-street; and if any 
improvement is introduced by artistic skill orscientifie research, we presume 
that it will be pretty well represented in the leading tradesmen’s show- 
rooms. Then, there is the Sydenham Crystal Palace, a building intended 
as a permanent place of exhibition for manufacturers, and which, we be- 
lieve, is much used by them for the purpose. .... Searcely a year has 

1 since the success of 1851 without a Great Exhibition somewhere. 

blin, New York, and one or two of the German capitals followed the lead 

of London. Paris came out with an Universal Exhibition in 1855. The 

Exhibition of Manchester last year was indeed of a different kind; it was a 

idea, and through the patriotism and liberality of English gentlemen 

it was perfectly successful. But it has taken away the only just grounds 

for a new Exhibition in 1861—namely, the absence of works of art from 

Hyde Park seven years sinee. At present it may be fairly considered that 

the mine has been sufliciently worked, and that the nation will not respond 
to any invitation for another display.” 

This universal and continuous acceptance of the idea looks as 
ifthe public felt a want; andif so, the Exhibition of 1851 was 
not a supply which exhausted the demand, The Society of Arts 
desires, it is said, to illustrate ‘“ Art Progress.” Ten years may 
seem nothing in the life of the 7imes, but in the progress of ac- 
tual life, recently, ten represents rather a considerable 

uantity. ‘Time, in fact, 1s not to be measured by our sense of it, 
or it is generally felt that when little is done, time passes 
slowly, and the hours of which centurics are made are magnified 
in the proportion; but when time passes quickly,—when ‘it 
seems but yesterday that hawkers were bawling the news through 
the streets” of events which happencd so long as ten years ago, 
we at once understand that the interval has been a busy time, 
and that, presented in its results, the decade is 
And so it is. If we sum up what has been done for mankind 
by the achievements of practical polities, or practical science, 
seldom in the history of the world have we been able to record a 
decade so full of substantial products as that between 1851 and 
1861—the very reas: no doubt, why it has seemed so short a 
day to the Times. 
aking it for granted that there is no absolute @ prior? reason 

why there should not be an exhibition in every one of the ten 
years ending with the figure 1, the question is less whether we 
are to have an Exhibition or not, than hat it is we are to exhi- 
bit. And the answer to this question again is probably the most 
substantial reply to the negative assumption of our contemporary. 
In 1851, we had, says the leading journal, a great show of shop- 
man’s wart in Manchester we have had an Art Exhibition ; 
and it is semi-cflicially intimated that the display of 1861, unlike 
that of the last decade, is not to be a wholesale show of such 
wares as the world produces, but a prize parade for types of er- 
cellence. We are to see, not the general manufactures of the 
globe in the useful arts, or the ornamental, but the prime speci- 
mens, the aristocraey 
decorative art. 1 


years 





’erhaps even such a display would searcely claim 
the amount of attention, of capital, or of exertion, which got up 
the Crystal Palace in Nyde Park somewhat more than seven years 
ago. 

But there is a kind of exhibition that would be very naturally 
suggested by this marked interval in the history of the world,— 
an exhibition of the ten years have done for us, Let the 
proper departient in that behalf collect working specimens of the 
achievements which scienec, art, manufactures, industry, or in- 
genuity of any kind, has accomplished for this enterprising na- 
tion, and for inankind at large, during the interval since 1851, 
and we have no doubt that the display would be well worth the 
trouble of presenting it, would collect as many spectators and 
admirers as that of 1851, and would be even more instructive. 
It would indeed demand such a collection to tell us the whole 
value of the decade. Probably there is scareely a man possessing 
80 much practical information as would enable him beforehand to 
compose the Ginide and Catalogue of the Exhibition. Even the 
few salient and popularly known triumphs of the period are 
enough to show what might be done. Of course the collection 
would not be limited to those improvements which have been in- 
vented in the period ; the inventive ideas of genius long precede 


what 





if manufactures, the patrician exemplars of 


exccution, and execution itself goes long before general adoption. 


| There is scarcely a conquest achieved for industrial mankind 


which has not existed long before in the prophecies of scientific 


| revelation. Limit such a tangible summary to the inventions of the 


decade between 1851 and 1861, and we might not have very much 


‘ to show for the period, except on paper; but let us exhibit what 


has been turned to practical account, what has been aequired for 
the working industry of the country, what has been brought into 


| the daily life of mankind, and the extension to the territory of 


enterprise will be at once recognized. One of the commonest no- 
velties with which the public is becoming familiar would alone 
exemplify what we mean, Photography, which, in an imperfect 
form, was known to the public before 1840, has been gradually 
perfected since that date ; has been rendered what it is, in its uni- 
versal adoption, its completeness, its working power, most cer- 
tainly since the Exhibition of 1851, Nothing in any degree re- 
sembling the reflex of the picture gallery of portraiture, nature, or 
scientific models, could have been re oad in 1851, which eould 
now be laid before the public in a new Exhibition ; and if the re- 
sources of the country were employed to collect the finest speci- 
mens of photography from all parts of the world,—from Franee, 


| Germany, Italy, and America, as well as England,—if the Society 


Kegent-street has an | 





a great interval. | 


' 


| from the most distant parts ; 


of Arts were systematically to show us how photography ean 
serve art, landscape gardening, popular portraiture, engineering, 
and police purposes, we should not only see what has been done, 
but give a starting-point for further achievements. Another re- 
volution has been effected: before 1851 we had heard of the sew- 
ing-machine; but it is since that date that the tribe of dis- 
tressed sempstresses has been broken up by the introduction 
of a little machine not altogether unlike a cofiee-grinder, that the 
process of joining long seams of textile fabrics has been rendered 
as rapid as the manufacture of the fabrics themselves, and that 
the wages of the women engaged in the work have been raised 
from 3s. 6d. or a little more, to eight, twelve, fifteen, and eighteen 
shillings, or more. It is since 1851 that the agricultural la- 
bourer in Ireland as well as England has assisted at the trial of 
agricultural machines, although everybody acquainted with the 
subject well knows that the machinery as yet applied to the field 
is but the rude embryo of that more perfect machine which is 
probably at no distant date to bring the manufacturers of nature 
up to the manufacturers of the town; and undoubtedly the Exhi- 
bition of 1861, especially if it had a working field whereon to 
display the process, would vastly stimulate the inventive adapta- 
tions for the decade ending 1871. Submarine telegraphy begins 
with this decade. The aquaviverium, in its general adoption, is 
of the list, with a world of new knowledge conferred on science 
by the combined use of the vivarium, the microscope, and the 
photograph. And it is in this decade that the Zimes itself is 
rendered a master of its own time for printing by the use of the 
vertical rotary machine. 

There is, however, a certain degree of truth in the objection of the 
Times—‘* Why are we to have London turned upside down to do 
what can be done at Sydenham any day *’ The Crystal Palaee, 
which originated in the transitory building of 1851, has become a 
permanent institution at Sydenham, The recently published re- 
port of the Directors shows that it has been extricated from the 
difficulties which beset it, is placed on a sound commercial basis, 
and affords the opportunity of pleasing and useful reereation for 
the population of this vast metropolis—reereation, healthful re- 
laxation, unvitiated amusement being one of the great and erying 
wants of the day in the view of all wise statesmanship, Trading 
motives may have dictated the foundation of Sydenham, may still 
dictate the exertions for its development; but to what do we owe 
the progress of the age more than to trading motives? ‘The in- 
stitution is decidedly beneticial, and, free-trade notwithstanding, 
it is a consideration whether the injury inflicted by a merely tem- 
porary competitor would not be attended with more gvil than 
advantage. At Sydenham we have a building, and the money 
requisite for building up its rival might perchance be more 
profitably bestowed. One of the remaining wants in the ex- 
isting Crystal Palace is, not so much mere distance from town 
by measurement—that has become a minor consideration—but 
Now the which would build a 








more ea approach, sum 
new Crystal Palace might be employed to construct such 
approaches to the existing Crystal Palace as would give the 


“ess to it from eve ry part of London, Nay, more, one 
means of locomotion 
x the aeerss to the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham we might rtant 
contribution towards the railway system of the whole m tropolis, 
Instead, therefore, of spending the fuuds in the erection of a 
structure which would for a season adorn Hyde Park, to be swept 
away and leave no trace behind, we might lay out our money In 
works of permanent advantage, which would be a monument of 


re adic st a 
of the greatest wants of the metropolis is th 
and in constructin 
“Feel : 
furnish very 1m] 


| the decade, and the pathway to further improvement for the de- 


cade ensuing; the whole contributing to render existing institu- 
tions more permanent and more useful for the public. Some 
tenants of the building at Sydenham might have to be displaced 
for the temporary purpose of the decennial Exhibition, but their 
retirement for a season would be compensated by the increased 
éclat, by the greater facility of approach, by the stre nethened 
familiarity of the publie with the resort, and by the permanency 
given to that abode for the display of our daily industry in its 
ordinary products, with the decennial Exhibition to illustrate our 
art progress, 
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THE INDIAN PROCLAMATION, 

. Tux three proclamations which have been addressed to the people 
of India, one of them to the people and rebels of Oude in particular, 
are large promises which indicate something more than the formal 
change in the Government from the rule of the East India Com- 
pany to that of the Queen; and if oy are followed up by acts 
at al harmonising with the promises of the Queen’s proclamation, 
they begin a new era, one in which India may add more to our 
wealth, and positively increase the strength of the empire. In 
India, proclamation is perhaps the very best form of reaching the 
native mind, from circumstances peculiar to the country. Per- 
sonal intercourse between European and Asiatic is in many cases 
broken completely, and has always existed in forms that rendered 
sincerity on the native side at least, doubtful, while the word of 
England has in recent years grown to be mistrusted. But the 
natives have among them a habit of propagating information and 
suggestion by written statements; and they are wont to assemble 
for the purpose of hearing such statements read. The proclama- 
tion of the Queen will thus address itself, with more or less 
acceptance, directly to the native mind. It is endorsed by the 
Governor-General, and it is followed up by Lord Clyde’s an- 
nouncement that he is marching through Oude with full power 
to overbear any resistance, but with clemency and protection for 
all who submit. So far, the strategy of which the Royal pro- 
clamation is one part, appears to be well combined, as it is well 
timed. 

The most interesting portion of the proclamation, however, in 
our eye, is scarcely the simple extension of the Queen’s power, 

the maintenance of existing treaties, or the direct promises of 
clemency ; far more hopeful are those passages which point to a 
substantial and thorough change in the spirit as well as form of 
the Indian Government. It is not much to disclaim territorial 
aggression in India. There has, throughout Indian history, been 

lenty of conquest, insomuch that the Indians of every race have 

ian accustomed to it. It is a far larger assurance that the 
Crown will respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native 
Princes, as its own. 

** We hold ourselves,’ says the proclamation, “ bound to the natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil... . . 

** And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of what- 
ever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our ser- 
vice, the duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, ability, 
and integrity, duly to discharge. 

The Queen orders that in framing and administering the law 
in future due regard be paid to the ancient rites, usages, and 
customs of India; and while firmly relying on the truth and 
solaces of Christianity, the British Sovereign disclaims “ alike the 
right and the desire to impose her convictions on any of her sub- 
jects.’ In these passages, the present Minister for India, with 
the concurrence of the Sovereign, undoubtedly proclaims that 
spirit of government which would for the first time consummate 
the true conquest of India. 

It is true that precisely the same promises have been made be- 
fore. Equality for the natives was held out at the last adjust- 
ment of the Fast India Company’s tenure ; employment for natives 
was amongst the reforms to be introduced in the last period under 
that honourable monarch corporate ; but how have those promises 
been carried out in the past ? This proclamation, like some that 
have preceded it, disclaims the desire for extension of territory ; 
and in the interval we have had cases of the most flagrant appro- 

wiation—-cases such as that of the Nizam in 1852-3, when the 
faithful vassal of the East India Company was first of all bur- 
dened with a force to be maintained for the Company, then ac- 
cused of having suffered his contingent to fall into arrears, and 
then compelled, against every species of promise, against the ex- 
press terms of Lord Dalhousie’s own written avowal, to give up a 
portion of his inherited territory. One of the latest witnesses to the 
abiding loyalty amongst the Natives towards the British Govern- 
ment, is that Hindoo gentleman whose letter was published by 
the Daily News ; and he repeats to us, what we have long known, 
that the word of England, once considered equal to a bond, has 
now sunk to the level of a Mexican bond. Appointments have 
been promised to natives in the civil service; but they find that 
whatever may be their actual rank, they can rise only to the sub- 
ordinate posts ; while Europeans, however contemptible in birth, 
education, natural attainments, and character, may pass over 
their heads asa matter of course. Take the case of the Post 
Office in the Bombay district, as an example indeed, which applies 
to the whole of India. On the judicial bench we have at once 
degraded the Native magistracy, and increased their powers; 
we have disallowed their usages of arbitration and other 
aids of justice, while attempting to foree upon them British 
methods of transacting business for which they are not adapted by 
nature or native training. At the same time we have excluded 
natives from the higher seats on the bench; so that ambition 
itself is shorn ofits motives, or its motives are reversed and made 
to adapt themselves to the very lowest kind of success, attained 
through sycophancy and corruption. The revolt undoubtedly owed 
its origin to the same combination of exasperating neglect and 
blind trust towards the native army. We constructed an im- 
mense Asiatic force in Bengal, overcrowding it with British offi- 
cers; but instead of mortising the body thus constructed of two 
races by placing Europeans amongst the subordinate ranks, or 
permitting the natives to rise to the higher commissions, we made 
an order of British officers and an order of native soldiers, with 








| ing them through themselves and their inborn motives, 


no intercourse between the two that was not tainted by jealousy 
and every separation of interest. 

But the rebellion was a grand experience, and the memory of 
it does seem to infuse into this new tissue of promises something 
more like reality. It can scarcely be that men would mock des- 
tiny by lip promises at such a moment. 

It is impossible to escape from the one essential rule of al] go- 
vernment. Unless you will administer the affairs of a subject people 
by sheer naked force, with its auxiliaries, treachery and ecor- 
ruption, you must govern that race through its own motives, In 
India, we have attempted a compromise as derogatory to us as it 
is offensive to the natives: we have Orientalized our own morals 
while attempting to force British usages upon them. We have 
thus parted with our own strength, and stimulated theirs with the 
intoxication of passion. The proclamation, at all events, forms 
the opportunity for a new régime, in which these conditions can 
be reversed. We can restore our British character, guiding our 
own conduct by our own moral precepts, while leaving to the 
natives their usages in local and indigenous matters, and govern- 
Already 
they show the greatest aptitude for assimilating themselves to the 
British connection, so that they are permitted to do it voluntarily, 
The strongest barriers of caste have not prevented intelligent men 
of Bengal or Bombay from entering British society ; nobles of the 
Mahratta race have shown themselves eager to obtain British 
honours ; and General Jacob has abundantly proved, not only the 
practicability, but the extreme ease of creating a native force, 
with native officers, animated by every spirit of loyalty. There 
is no reason why this process should not be carried out fully. 
Why should not the Council in India offer posts of distinction and 
senatorial utility to natives; why should not the way be opened 
for Hindoos to arrive at posts of still higher rank and importance 
in the metropolis of the empire itself, London?’ There is no rea- 
son why the Hindoo mind should not be trained to identify itself, 
its success, its promotion, dignity, and advantage, with the main- 
tenance of that power which has upon the whole been least 
noxious in India—the British. It is not necessary to accomplish 
all these things by a coup d’état ; on the contrary, itis easy to take 
such course of action as shall show that the proclamation is not 
simply a tissue of fair promises, to be forgotten like the old ones, 
but is a programme of intentions to be carried out in deeds. 


THE BRITISH OFFICER AT SCHOOL. 

Tuk Duke of Cambridge seems resolved to try whether it is pos- 
sible for a nation which tolerates the purchase system to have 
officers for its Army as good as it ought to have. It is a favour- 
ite theory that instructed officers and the purchase system are 
Kompatible with each other. We do not say that these two things 
are absolutely incompatible. They are possible, perhaps. There 
have even been good officers in the English Army, even when the 
System was worse than it is now; but then those officers haye 
been built in time of war under the eyes of vigilant commanders, 
The question is whether you can get an instructed body of officers 
out of the ordinary material now supplied to the Horse Guards at 
so much per commission? We doubt it. But the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is determined to try what can be done towards accomplish- 
ing that desirable end. If he fail, he may perhaps become a con- 
vert to a non-purchasing system, thereby making the officers of 
the Army less of a club whose powerful friends it is inconvenient 
to displease, and giving the Commander-in-chief of the British 
Army a more complete control over the instruments with which 
he has to work. 

The latest evidence of the good intentions of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is to be found in a General Order reprinted elsewhere. It 
sets forth the various accomplishments which will in future be 
required from cornets and ensigns before they are promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant, and from lieutenants before they are promoted 
to the rank of captain. If the Commander-in-chief succeeds in 
honestly obtaining what he seeks he will have succeeded in effect- 
ing a great reform among the officers of the British Army. The 
issue of the order is evidence of its necessity. We have it on the 
authority of the Horse Guards that they have the means of know- 
ing pretty well the ability, character, and extent of instruction 
of every regimental officer. Sir Colin Campbell, during his brief 
career as Inspector-General of Infantry, before the alarm he 
created caused it to be discovered that his duties only ex- 
tended to dépét battalions, must have placed information 
at the disposal of the Commander-in-chief, all the more 
valuable because it was surprised from the regiments subjected 
to inspection. Having the means of knowing what our officers 
are in general, we may fairly infer from this new Gencral Order 
the kind of knowledge on which the Duke of Cambridge has acted. 
We suspect the Duke has arrived at the conclusion that the young 
officers, as a body, are not instructed in those essentials of the 
soldier-craft which are defined in the order; that this is not only 
the case in the infantry regiments, but that it is especially the ease 
in the cavalry ; and that it is desirable, if possible to relieve the 
army of the reproach to which it has been justly subjected. But 
how to do it with men who have bought their commissions, and 
who can rise by purchase? The Duke thinks, by interposing @ 
standard of competency and making that standard compulsory. 
Very good; by all means let the system be tried. But we may 
be permitted to doubt whether the men who enter the army be- 
cause it is an agreeable profession, in which the man who com~ 


mands money is sure to rise to high rank and competence, 
submit to the proposed ordeal. It is true the Duke offers the 
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atest inducements. He declares that “it is the imperative 
Saty of all commanding officers to pay close attention to the in- 
struction of young officers,” and that he ‘‘ will hold them as respon- 
sible for the performance of this duty as for the due instruction and 
training of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers under their 
command.” How will the class known as ‘cavalry captains” like 
this? It is true also that the Duke has the courage to say, notwith- 
standing his strongly expressed repugnance to the principle of 
selection, that he ‘‘ will not hesitate to promote (either regimentally 
or from other — officers who may have passed the required 
examination, in the = of the idle and incompetent.” If this 
threat is duly carried out it will amount to a small revolution in 
the administration of the Army, and will strike the idle and in- 
competent, not a powerless class, with disgust. But let it be 
tried by all means; we gladly recognize it as an approach to that 
principle of judicious selection without which no army can be 
generally efficient, judged by a high standard. Having advanced 
so far we may fairly expect that the Commander-in-chief will 
overcome his scruples and sanction the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, that Lieutenant-Colonels who hold offices so 
much more important than those held by subalterns, who are 
responsible indeed for the due training of those subalterns, shall 
be appointed by selection and shall not succeed by seniority. 

The measure adopted by the Duke is good and commendable as 
far as it goes, but we suspect that, in order to make the British 
army as efficient as a British army ought to be, he, or some one 
else, must go deeper and deal with more fundamental principles. 
The problem is to get the largest quantity of the best military ta- 
lent extant, as well as the best fighting talent extant, into the army. 
The present system is to get the former by means of money-pay- 
ments, and to make promotion depend largely upon capacity to 
continue those money-payments. ‘The Duke has modified the 
system by insisting on these examinations, verbal and practical, 
and by declaring that he will promote the able and leave the idle 
in their idleness. Good; it is only fair that the partizans of the 

resent system should have an opportunity of doing what they can 
with it. When they have exhausted their resources we shall go 
to the root of the evil. 


CIRCENCES FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 
A sENsATION has been created in the Théatre Frangais by the 
introduction of an English custom, while the perpetual encroach- 
ment of certain indigenous French customs appears to excite no 
sensation, scarcely any notice. From the days of Moliére the eur- 
tain has risen to the souad of three strokes given by a baton, but 
now it rises to the sound of a bell. Sensation is ever excited by 
novelty, and the clangour of the little bell is far more felt by a 
French audience than the perpetual interference of a tyranny 
which escapes their notice from the universality and continuance 
of its pressure. The cynicism even of Paris forgets to notice it, 
or notices it only in such a form that the cynicism itself is unseen, 
In this country we are accustomed to let theatrical composi- 
tions be laid before the Lord Chamberlain, or his deputy, for 
the purpose of being ‘licensed ;” and under a late régime the 
power of the oflicer was not unfrequently exercised to the entire 
extinction of the new work. Having been long aceustomed to 
this interference, we have put up with it, though we our 
selves are surprised at the anomaly. But in Paris, and in- 


deed in the whole of France, the entire performance, as well | 


as the original draft of the play, must be strictly according to 
rule. 
the whole play, and nothing but the play.” In the town of 
Bayonne, lately, a police tribunal has condemned the manager of 
a theatre to pay a fine of one franc for omitting a piece of music 
in the representation of an opera, The reason for this strictness 
is not stated. The smallness of the punishment proves perhaps 
that the omission did not offend by constituting any political allu- 
sion; and the inference is that the Government has interfered to 
protect the rights of the audience. 

The more rigorous interference with the stage began before the 
accession of the present Minister; it is only increasing. During 
ashort rule, General Espinasse marked the crescendo. He issued an 
order against the use of ‘slang’ in dramatie works, and every 
manager of a theatre was served with a copy of the notice. Asa 
wit in Paris remarked, under the new edict Paul Bedford would have 
been liable to be sent to ‘the stone jug” for singing “ Nix my 
dolly pals fake away!” ‘What és slang?” was asked. Ob- 
viously it is a factitious jargon in which words are used witha 
peculiar sense, conveying a signification only to the initiated ; and 
the slang which passes for mere fun may by a little ingenuity be 
made to convey a political allusion. The medium in which Pas- 
quin addresses his audience is pun or pleasantry, 

But it was reserved for the present Minister of Instruction to 
bring this paternal treatment of the theatre to its perfection. 
Some little time since he issued a circular to the theatres, pointing 
out that at the débats of actors and actresses frequently occurred 
scenes of disturbance and irregularity, originating in the conflict 
between the friends of the new performer and the audience. The 
Minister of Instruction was scandalized at the importunities of the 
claqueurs, and he sympathized with the annoyance of the public. 


With a degree of consideration not always shown by imperial re- | 
gulators, the Minister declared that he did not wish to restrain | 
“legitimate manifestations.” He would allow the audience to | 


applaud ; he would suffer them to be struek by passages on the 
foe he would permit them to give vent to their involuntary 
feelings of admiration or amusement. 








If a piece is announced the audience must have “ the play, | - a . "s - 
I pany» | reading and studies is already modified, if not dictated, by the 


| preventible deaths—by fire. 





| versation clipped and guided by the imperial spies. 


pointed out the more systematic ate at applause as an evil ; 
and he “ invited solutions ” that would “ harmonize with justice 
and not violate susceptibilities.” Shortly after, under the same 
Minister of Instruction, a paragraph appeared in the papers, in 
the “communicated” form, es that his anelied been 
loyally met by many responses; but he remarked with naive so- 
lemnity, that amongst the ingenious suggestions were some which 
were not admissible, and some even which were ludicrous, For 
example, one writer proposed that on all occasions of débit the 
officers of the garrison in the audience should constitute a kind 
of jury, that after the performance they should retire and discuss 
the merit of the débitant or débiétante, and should report their 
decision ; and that the merit of the performer, or otherwise, 
should afterwards be proclaimed by beat of drum, through the 
town ; any one disputing that dictum to be taken up and 
tried by court-martial. This is a magnificent example of 
the mode in which extremes meet: perfect suppression of 
every manifestation ends in drawing the manifestation of 
French feeling, and especially of French wit, which has much 
more life in it, through the very highest authorities in the land. 
Pasquin being forbidden to make any sign through the perform- 
ers, or the audience, the genius of French cynicism manages to 
convert the Minister of Instruction himself into a Pasquin; and 
the unconscious Minister publishes the satire with an obvious un~- 
consciousness that the suggestion is made merely for the purpose 
of ridiculing Government. 

The Frenchman cannot resort even to other amusements with- 
out finding that he is compelled to entertain himself accord- 
ing to rule. At Strasbourg, lately, the Prefect has issued an order 
prohibiting a game called the ‘*Poule de Sébastopol,” played 
with a considerable number of balls, for the avowed reason that 
the game is ‘‘too favourable to the keeper of the table.” 

Frenchmen must not throw their money away—a paternal Go- 
vernment steps in and regulates their expenditure, This is en- 
tirely in accordance with the religious principles which prevail in 
Paris. It is anold story, but a true one, that the Pope of Rome 
has interfered to regulate the size and make of women’s combs, 
from the idea that too large a comb or one too pleasing might be 
too attractive to the opposite sex; and in the cause of virtue Ro- 
man soldiers have taken the ornament from women’s heads, 
broken it, and returned the pieces ; attesting the honesty as well 
as the rigour of the Pontifical Government. The French paternal 
rule has surpassed that of the Pope. The Frenchman’s inte- 
rests are protected, even at the billiard table; the play at the 
theatre is arranged for him; his own applause must be regulated ; 
the interest excited by a new performer is moderated by the 
ever-present Minister of Instruction. If the fast young gentle- 
man seeks amusement after the performance, he finds even his 
vices regulated for him by an all-wise Government. In short, 
there is not a single hour of the twenty-four in which he can es- 
cape from this incessant vigilance, and this untiring providence, 
The instances of the intervention receive daily addition, There 
have been such scenes in the taverns of Paris, that shortly we may 
expect to see a regulated carte, not only for the purpose of pre- 
venting political allusions in the naming of dishes, but also of 
checking any tendency to unwholesomeness in the cuisine, A 
valuable profession has also reeeived such attentions from the 
Government lately, that every Frenchman may soon expect to 
have official inquiries after his own health. He may be called 
upon by the Prefect to come up, like a charity-boy, in order to 
take brimstone and treacle before breakfast. The course of his 


He goes into society, and finds the con- 
The agents of 
the Emperor have recently, almost in terms, put forward the 
claim to declare what Frenchmen must not think, and to suggest 
what they must. A little further, and the Frenchman, like the 
Hungarian or Russian peasant, will be summoned unexpectedly 
by his superiors to take his station on one side of a great country- 
dance, and to accept his partner for life at the dictate of a 
the Emperor, of course, having an eye more to the physical quali- 
ties of the France of the Future, and to the recruiting of his 
Army, than to anything so trivial and little worthy of attention 
as personal feelings. It is this last suggestion alone which is not 
warranted by something which has already occurred in the annals 
of French administration. 


central authority. 





DEATH BY FIRE, 
Wiru the winter comes the old calamity,—a series of deaths,—of 
The mode changes with a changing 
civilization ; but the anguish and horror recur as regularly as the 
seasons. In our fathers’ time, one usually saw, on entering a 


| village, some child at play, horribly disfigured by a burn, treated 


as burns then were in villages. In towns, there was some maid- 
servant in every third or fourth street who had a seamed face or a 
shrunk arm, from having been on fire; and the old joke of 
‘burning a child at Waterford” ; when material for a newspaper 
was wanting, testifies to the commonness of the occurrence, In 
those days maid-servants struck lights with the tiresome tinder- 
box ; and many a sleeve caught fire in the drowsy winter morn- 
ing in that way. It was not so easy to light a fire then as now ; 
and, in spite of orders, live coals were carried from kitchen to 
parlour. Then the smoke and gas confused the bearer by the 
way, and a dropt coal, or the draught carrying the apron to the 
flame caused a calamity. In those days, the grates in even the 


But to those interested he ! best houses were higher than now, and more in the way of the 
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clothes of bystanders. There were more s than now it 
is true: and it was the prime law of duty in many families that 
children should not get upon the rug without express permission : 
but the fireguard was troublesome, and always absent when the 
moment of doom arrived ; and as for the family ordinance of the 
rug,—it met with the fate of most laws which are not what they 

retend to be, but a disguise for something else. Children were 
— in all towns and most villages; and every great hospital 
had cases of housemaids, and other domestic servants who had 
set themselves on fire. Those were the days when ladies wore 
high caps, and when candles were in general use, instead of the 
modern lamps: and now a Marchioness of Salisbury, and now 
the ndam of the hamlet perished from stooping over, or 
nodding into the candle, with a structure on the head which 


might burn a minute or two before the accident was felt. If, 


announcing the advent of “ tight sleeves and gauntlets,” for th, 
wear of our dearones. It would have saved several precious li : 
if that fashion had come in but one year ago. Let us hope that 
it is no false promise now,—that we may be relieved from = 
watch over the flimsy draperies which seem made to catch fire 
There are ways of precluding the danger, we are told. After 
| Clara Webster was burnt on the stage (and there have been others 
— we were taught that flimsy materials might be steeped in 
,a solution of chloride of zinc, so as to be absolutely in 
| combustible ; or of alum which is an inferior but considerable =. 
| curity. How many of the ladies in London have worn muslin 
dressed with alum or chloride of zine we should like to know ? 
| They have gone on catching fire, just as before. We may have 
| Stoves, stoves we are told, as in Germany and France, instead of 
| our open grates. We may have locked lamps, and may interdict 





gentlemen were in danger then, it was from wearing the Pick- | lucifers in sitting-rooms and dressing-rooms; and we may even 


wickian night-cap, with a tassel which was the same kind of 
snare as the ladies’ top knot. It would have been worth while 
to register the number of deaths from fire which took place under 
the fashion of what the milliners call gigot sleeves. While that 
ugly mode was prevalent, it was necessary for every man not | 
destitute of the feelings of humanity to watch over his fair neigh- | 
bour at table, at the piano, and in the ball-room, lest the balloon 
which she carried attached to each shoulder should come in con- 
tact with the candle. Where the ladies were more than 
ordinarily careless, husband or father has been seen to take off 
his coat in the drawing-room, and stand ready for action,—as a 
last appeal to the hare-brained fair. 

But it goes against us to speak with levity even of a time long 
gone by, while the grave is ¢ 
young lady stands before the fire at midnight, talking with | 
mother and sister before saying good-night; a breath of wind 
carries her light skirt (all flounces, we suppose) to the fire, and | 
she is in a blaze—rushing about and shrieking,—her sister in | 
flames also, in trying to help her,—and both are now dead, one | 
suffering ten days longer than the other. Such is one story. | 
Another is a very similar one of Miss Plunkett, who lies between 
life and death. A third is of an aged lady, who, coming in from 
a walk, two or three weeks ago, laid her gloves on the mantel- 
_— ; and when she went to take them up again, the same acci- 

ent happened with her dress, though it is seareely conceivable that 
an aged person should wear anything of flimsy material. Of this 
horrible death, however, she has died. We are all aware that 
these will not be the last, this very winter. 
deaths from this cause assures us of the doom as confidently as 
that there will be deaths this winter from any one of the whole 
range of diseases. Of those who read what we are now saying 
how many can declare that they so act in regard to fire as that 
they cannot possibly be among the victims this very winter? Let 
us Pook into the case for a moment. 

Our own sex is in little danger in comparison with the other. 





Tasselled nighteaps being things of the past, there seems to be no | 


way of our getting burnt, unless by reading in bed; and the 


pos disuse of bed-curtains lessens even that most guilty risk. | 
f 


we drop sparks from our cigars, we may burn a good many 
things, but hardly ourselves. 
or the flounce of a lady in the street, or our youngest child’s pina- 
fore; but the spark falls on broadcloth and leather, as regards 
ourselves. ‘There is one way, however, in which a dozen or two 


of gentlemen have been burnt, fatally or otherwise, within a few 


years: by filling a camphine or naptha lamp by candlelight. We 
choose to attend to our own lamp, declaring that no servant can 
be trusted to do it properly. : 
membering the lamp, and do not come home till dark, at this 


season. + ‘lhe servant holds the candle while we fill the bow] ; and, | 


when it is too late we say, or the servant says, that it could not 
have been conceived how far off camphine or naphtha will catch the 
flame. ly the simple precaution of filling the lamp by daylight, 
that large class of beneficent light-givers is rendered perfectly 
safe: for it would require an earthquake, or an awkwardness 2s 
rare, to upsct a table-lamp. American newspapers would seem to 


show that there is some mistake about this,—so vehement is their | 


‘denunciation of camphine lamps, and so prodigious is their 
annual list of deaths trom them: but, not only does the practice 
revail (judging by the narratives) of filling the lamps by eandle- 
ight, but handlamps, filled with ‘burning fluid,” are carried 
about the house, as we carry chamber candlesticks. Dropped, 


or knocked down, these shed their contents, which run flaming 


down the dress of the bearer, or over the floor; and, from this 
single cause, the train of annual coflins in the United States 
would almost fill a churchyard. 

We need not travel so far, however, to offer rebuke or to take 
warning. We have our own households to admonish and guard. 
Are we really unable to rescue ow wives and daughters irom the 
perils of projecting flounces and hanging sleeves ? 
no further than to ask the question, and to remind our readers 
that the peepee of the country have repeatedly within this 
awe exhibited melancholy facts of flounces being set on fire by 
ucifers in the drawingroom, and cigars in the street ; and that 
many young ladies (including the Princess rey have ignited 
their sleeves in the process of lighting a taper to seal a letter. We 
are apt to consider books of fashions as impracticable reading as 
our Bradshaw, or logarithms, or the Commercial Directory ; and 
certainly, infinitely behind any cookery book: but we are be- 
coming sensible of a sort of kindly feeling towards this class of 
‘Works since we saw an extract from one of them, the other day, 


char over the victims of today. A | 


The yearly sum of | 


We may ignite straw in a stable, | 


We go off early to business, not re- | 


We will go | 


| look forward to the time when we shall be warmed by a less 
clumsy method than burning coal and wood. This may be al] 
very fine talk: but would it not be in every way safer and easier 
to be rational in the article of female dress, and prudent in house- 
hold habits ? 

Through all changes of mode, and vicissitudes of danger from 
fire, there are methods of treatment which are constant. It is 
right now, as it was a century ago, for the person on fire to lie 
down instantly, and to be wrapt closely (if no crinoline torbids) 
in the hearth-rug, or the woollen table-cover, or a coat, if no- 
thing larger is at hand: and yet the poor victim almost always 
rushes screaming into the air, and somebody else catches fire, and 
the butler, or the nearest man of sense puts out the flame with 
much burning of his own hands, and usually too late for the 
sufferer, .At some of our Training Schools, instruction is given, 
with excellent effect, in the treatment of aecidents,—-of which the 
one we are speaking is the commonest. Why do we not each in- 
struct his own household in the same way? Till we see to this, 
and to prudence in the use of domestic combustibles, and to the 
lessening of the risks from female dress, there will be deaths, 
early and fearful as that of the ladies Bridgeman ; and every such 
death, if not murder, will be devoid of the consolation conveyed 
in the words ‘* by the visitation of God.” 


TITLES. 
THe Court Circular announces that “the Honourable A, J, 
Smith,’ and other ‘ Honourable” gentlemen from the North 
American Colonies have had interviews with Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton at the Colonial Office; and it appears to us that this re- 
cognition of the “ Honourable’? in Colonial representatives is an 
innovation. Whatever the Court Circular may have done, here- 
tofore, it has been the custom ofiicially to ignore a title acquired 
in the Colonies. The “honour” was solely local; and if that 
old bad iyrorance, for such it was literally, is now to be reversed, 
it is an immense improvement, indicating a vast and beneficial 
change in the influences that bring the several parts of the British 
Empire together. We have discontiuued legislating for the in- 
ternal affairs of our colonies; we do not meddle with their eeo- 
nomical arrangements ; the links that bind the empire together 
are few and slender; but we can make them our partners ina 
generous policy before the rest of the world, and above all we can 
still, in the face of democratic encroachment, continue to be “ the 
fountain of honour.” ‘Titles are trivial things, in a mere literal 
aspect ; but when they are the type and sign of a generous spirit 
of intercourse, they acquire a truce moral value; and a title which 
should identify the notables of each colony with the strength, 
dignity, and power, of the empire, at the head of which is plaeed 
our Queen, would unquestionably help to restore the feeling of 
affection in all our dependencies, increasing the effective power 
of the whole empire. 

Indeed the whole subject of titles might now be revised with 
| reference to some few practical improvements, simple, easy, and 
| very advantageous. Tor instance, what is the title of Queen Vie- 
| toria’ According to the illuminators of Bombay it is ‘ Queen of 
| England, Empress of Hindostan.” If we cannot accept the tran- 
script of an illumination as authentic, we have an official setting 
| forth of the Queen’s style and title at the head of the new Indian 
| proclamation, ‘ Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United 
| Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of the Colonies and depen- 
dencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith.” (Queen of England is a higher 
title than Empress, and this summary of her Majesty’s territories 
| annexed to that simple title does noi iorm altogether a bad style 
| for the proclamation. If the title ‘ Defender of the Faith,” so 
strangely acquired by one of Queen Victoria’s predecessors, be 
| retained to express the principle of her rule over those world-wide 
| colonies and dependeneies, it must certainly be interpreted in no 

narrow or illiberal fashion. : 
| While frequently parading titles that are obsolete, it Is the cus- 
| tom in this country, where usage amounts to slavery, to shrink 
| from the assertion of a new title. Hence one of the latest aug- 
| mentations has already fallen aliaost into desuetude, it was 
| considered a great advantage when Ministers invented the 
| honorary distinction of “C.B.,” in order to recognize merit of a 
| kind which did not rise to the older recognitions of the Garter or 

the Bath; while the honour should not, as in the ease of a ba- 
ronetey, demand property to ‘ sustain its dignity.” But what 
peculiar blessing is conveyed by the creation of a C.B.? How 1s 
the owner made conscious of his exalted condition? Especially 
how does he make others conscious of it? Searcely ever does he 
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enjoy the gratification bestowed upon him by royalty except through 
the cold medium of a letter by the post, or the pub cation of 
his name in a list; when he has the beatitude of seeing two ini- 
tials after his name. Now the simplest of all regulations would 
ive a current validity to the distinction. Let the designation be 
actually used as a title. Do not let us talk of Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., but let us speak of ‘Companion Chadwick.” The use of 
the title, from its novelty, would provoke a smile for twenty-four 
hours; but everybody would soon be accustomed to the sound ; 
and the bearer of the distinction would for the first time realize 
his exaltation in society. If there is any value in such honorary 
entatives, the point is worth the practical attention of the 
r department. Nay, whether Ministers made it worth their 
while or not, there is another authority which could issue the 
roper edict. If the Times resolved henceforward to draw out 
this dormant title and give it social currency, the rule would be 
established within a week. 
THE MODERN OGRE, 
WE never know the dangers that encompass us. Richter’s timid 
man alone had an eye for all the niceties of symptom which may 
indicate surrounding danger. He could collect the latent dis- 
position of a dog by the aspect of his tail; but even his nice eye 
would have been unable to detect a peril which is flagrant, though 
invisible, in that the most peaceful of abodes, the most sacred 
from danger—the English saa abide It is here one may 
encounter the greatest monster of English Society, the Court of 


Chancery. A gentleman attracted by a bevy of fair ladies cannot 
distinguish amongst them anything which makes one more 


dangerous than another, except the excess of beauty; he is not 
aware of the risk he undergoes by making himself agreeable ; he 
does not know the frightful penalties a man may incur by doing so 
much as asking a lady to dance too often. 
has observed, this week, there is nothing to distinguish the 
dangerous classes of the fair in their dress, or to point out the 
damsels to be avoided. Yet, it seems, from the same high au- 
thority, fearful danger hangs around those young ladies who 
happen to be wards in chancery. A man must meddle with them 
at his peril. If he should be so much as suspected of ‘ court- 
ing” one of them, he runs the risk of being what is called * in 


Asa high authority | 


| 


BOOKS. 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM.* 
In various predictions connected with the future effeets of steam 
navigation on naval warfare, a ter essential change we 





| think has been assumed in the conditions than has really taken 


place. Men have looked at the wonder-working powers of steam 


/ as compared with sailing-vessels in overcoming the stagnation of 


| of an invasion by surprise, 


a calm, and defying, within certain though extensive limits, the 
power of currents and winds, But though so different, steam.is 
still only a motive power; more certain and more 
than wind or tide, but doing precisely the same thing—that is 
giving motion to a certain floating body through the water. The 
application of this steam-power to direct, or in nautical phrase, to 
*“*handle” the vessel, will still be a matter in which excellence 
must triumph over mediocrity, An inexperienced or inferior offi- 
cer will not change his qualities by being transferred from a sail- 
ing-vessel to a steamer; such as he was such he will remain. 
The ‘landsman” or “ordinary seaman” will not become :an 
‘able seaman” by serving in a steamer. In a peaceful cruise 
during tine or moderate weather this difference may not be so 
readily detected; because there is not so much opportunity in a 
steamer for the display of smartness and skill as in a “ ship,” 
Come to that terrible conflict of the elements, where steamers 
are on some occasions not superior to sailing-vessels, if the 
are not even at a disadvantage, or to the equally terrible conflict 
where men are wielding against each other inventions deadlier 
than thunder, and it will be found, we fancy, that inferiority or 
mediocrity will, as on other occasions, fare the worst. 
trained dexterity, the fertility in resources, the promptness in ac- 
tion, and that wonderful union of the most reckless daring with 
an instinctive professional caution which characterize the — 
sailor, will give the English navy a fair chance of the day. 
There is, indeed, a fearful risk in a great action; but of that 
anon. 

The application of steam to war-ships has, however, placed this 
country under one disadvantage, and a very great one, the risk 
It is here that the vaticinations of 


| continental writers, on steam reducing British superiority, are 


contempt,”—that hideous condition with so small a name, and | 


such frightful consequences. For is it not the fact that persons 
have been for years imprisoned for no moral fault, for no dis- 
honesty, no crime, for nothing but some half-conscious, or uncon- 
scious, disregard of the will and pleasure of the Court of Chancery ¢ 

Mr. Thomas Jackson is a miller of Loughborough in Leicester- 
shire. He is ‘‘a solid, respectable, and worthy tradesman,” 
possessing some means, aud such personal qualities as have en- 
gaged the affection of a young lady of nineteen. Very soon after 
she became of age, on the 10th August 1858, Mr. Miller was 


married to the young lady, and he applied to the Court of Chan- | 
| landing, or an encumbered fieet crowded by non-combatants if 


cery, whose ward she was, for certain arrangements, admitted to 
be proper, respecting her property. He must have been quite 
unaware of the misdemeanour which he had committed, until the 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce discovered it. Lord Justice said 
—* I suppose that as these parties waited only fourteen days the 
whole matter was preceded by what is commonly called ‘ court- 
ing’; and if so, does it not seem probable that a contempt was 
committed ? What apology is offered?” Probably Mr, Jackson 
could hardly understand for what it was that he had to apologize. 
Bridegrooms seldom think it necessary to betake themselves to a 
magistrate and express regret for what they have done. Mr, 
Dean represented that all the parties were agreed, and that the 
husband was fully competent to support his wife. But Lord Jus- 
tice Knight Bruce was not to be so foiled, though he tempered 
the rigour of justice with the merey of humanity. ‘‘ My impres- 
sion is,” he said, ‘‘ that a contempt has been committed ; though 
I do not give any conclusive opinion.” And the Lord Justice 
Turner also, most judiciously we think, reserved his opinion on 
the question of contempt. Even his brother Lord Justice went so 
far as to admit something like hardship in the case. 

“Perhaps it is hard that such a consequence as contempt should follow 


more likely to turn out true. While wind was the only pro- 
pelling foree, the days in the year were comparatively few in 
which such a scheme could be attempted ; for it was impossible in 
calms or stormy weather; the prevailing winds blow from un- 
favourable quarters; and the most promising start might be ar- 
rested midway by a change in the weather. Steam has reversed 
all that. The days are now as few when invasion could not be 
attempted as formerly they were when it could. We are not, like 
many, of opinion that it would be an easy task; or that it would 
be attempted under common circumstances. The chances of 
failure and the fearful disaster that would attend an imperfect 


attacked by a British force strong enough to dare an action, ren- 


| der the risk too great except as a desperate gambler’s last throw. 
| But the temptation to a trial will at any time be great, just in 


from courting a young lady who happens to be a ward of this Court, as ladies | 


80 situate do not wear any distinctive dress. Mrs. Jackson can communicate 
to us when it will be agreeable to her to appear for examination, and her 
husband say whether he accedes to the views expressed by this Court as to 
the settlement.” 

Was the Lord Justice Knight Bruce serious, or was it a ponder- 
ous joke? Asregards the strict letter of the law there can seareely 
be a doubt. 
Court with cases on the important subject ; yet there are in- 
stances, he said most truly, in which rinfants have been mar- 
Tied as soon after they attained majority, ‘‘and contempt was 
not held to have been committed.” 
is frightful to hear so much as a question raised, especially upon 
authority so solemn and weighty as that conveyed in the potent 
Voice of the Lord Justice Knight Bruce. It would, perhaps, be 
safer to leave no doubt upon the subject, but to make a special 
law for the information and guidance of those whom it may con- 
cern. The Lord Justice has himself thrown out a hint; it is that 
young ladies in the position of Mrs. Jackson before her marriage, 
should bear a distinctive dress. It might be called the ‘ Noli me 
tangere”’ costume. It should convey a distinct warning that any 
person trespassing or intruding, or guilty of courtship or flirta- 
tion, would be prosecuted as the law directs; by order of the 
Court of Chancery. 





Mr. Dean did not think it necessary to trouble the | 


Whatever may be the law, it | 


proportion to the insufliciency of our means of meeting it. Given 
time enough to man our fleet, and the danger is little. But the 
only adversary we are likely to have is one of that class whose 
success is owing to sudden surprise 
** Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak.”’ 

Our weakness would be an insufficient home flect. What a suf- 
ficient home fleet will be, must unluckily for our pockets, depend 
upon the proceedings of our neighbour, At present, we do not 
appear to have one: according to a contemporary, speaking “ on 
the highest authority we could not, with a forinight's warning 
collect at Spithead five line-of-battle ships sufficiently manned 
to fight their guns.” 

Lut if steam navigation is not likely to metamorphose bad sail- 
ors into good ones, or per se to diminish our naval superiori 
(save in the matter of an invasion, which would be more than di- 
minution), it is very likely to effect great changes in the strate 
of fleets and the tactics of great naval battles. If, for example, 
the full advantages of steam-power are to be attained, a fleet in- 
stead of being self-provided must have a coa/-commissariat, or it 
will be only a sailing-fleet. The long and anxious exertions of 
admirals to attain the weather-guage+ will, in a great measure, 
be superseded, The old-fashioned mode of lines of battle sail- 
ing past and cannonading each other with the formality and 
almost the regularity of a review-salute, will be altogether 
abolished. To break or picree the line and overwhelm the 
ships thus cut off from the rest, will probably be a prin- 
ciple of tactics. But Nelson’s mode of bearing down at right 
angles upon the enemy’s line and breaking through it, will no 
longer be possible ; indeed, had steam not have been applied 
to navigation, the improvement of other nations in naval gunnery 
would have rendered the tacties of Trafalgar no longer possible. 
It is very doubtful whether an enemy under steam will ever give 
an opportunity of breaking their line in the manner of Rodney 

* On Naval Warfare with Steam, Dedicated by Special Permission, to Field- 
Marshal his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, K.G. &c. &c. By General Sir 
Howard Douglas, Bart. G.C.B., &c., &c., Author of a “ Treatise on Naval Gun- 
nery,” &c. Published by Murray, 

+ A ship has the weathen-gente when to windward of an opponent. Thusif a 
fleet had the wind from the west and another fleet got to the westward of the first, 
the second fleet would have the weather-guage, and could fight, or decline battle 
according to pleasure ; while the fleet that had lost the wind could be compelled:to 
fight or run away. Of course this rule only applies to something like equality.in 
strength or capacity. 
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and St. Vincent. Naval battles, according to Sir Howard Doug- 
las, must in future be fought with the scientific tactics of a land 
army, and they will really become a struggle of skill, as to which 
shall be strongest upon a given point. An exposition of the 
principles on which these tactics must be based, and of some lead- 
ing modes of their development, constitute the most important 
feature of this treatise. The first part briefly exhibits the applica- 
tion of steam to navigation both in principle and practice, and the 
respective advantages and disadvantages of paddle and screw pro- 

ers; with other cognate matters. But this section is intended 
for the general reader, or the officer who has not studied the 
subject at the Royal Naval College ; and though well digested it 
is not substantially new. In the second section too, information on 
the history and character of sailing-tactics are of necessity intro- 
duced. The great and important novelty is the inquiry into the 
principles on which naval campaigns must in future be carried on ; 
or, strictly speaking, how great naval battles must be fought. 
This inquiry is frequently technical though intelligible; often 
historical, the tactics of the past being adduced to illustrate or 
enforce the principles recommended for the future. ‘These prin- 
ciples seem to resolve themselves into the use of the echellon for- 
mation, either simply or in conjunction with a line, and ma- 
neuyred so as to throw a superior force on some part of the 
enemy, and cripple or destroy that part before assistance can 
be rendered. Whether in this exposition too little allowance is 
not made for what will always influence naval operations, the 
weather ; and whether the possible in theory rather than the pro- 
bable in practice may not predominate just a shade, we cannot 
undertake to determine. The advantage of a clear sight in all 
directions, tells as favourably for one side as the other. It also 
strikes us, but we “speak with submission,” that sufficient allow- 
ance is scarcely made on specially critical occasions, for the power 
which a steamer possesses of moving backwards—‘ turning 
astern,” and we doubt whether the destruction of ships could be 
#0 rapidly effected as Sir Howard assumes, against ability in 
the commander, and what ought to be speed in the rescuing 
steamers. Ability and speed undoubtedly will be the great deter- 
mining influences in future naval wars ; and here, speaking of the 
present time, are the great deficiencies—“ the fearful risk”’—to 
which we alluded at the outset. Of speed and our actual eapabi- 
lity in that line the author has these observations. 

** The speed of the line-of-battle steamers serving in the same flect should 
be as nearly as possible uniform. bd * . 

** Tf the steam-power of the several ships of the line forming a screw 
fleet be not uniform the speed of the whole fleet must be reduced to that of 
its slowest ship. The serious inconvenience arising from an inequality of 
8 in the ships of a sailing fleet was felt by Lord Duncan in approaching 

e Dutch fleet off Camperdown, when a considerable time was lost in the 
attempt to close up and re-form the order of battle. . : . 

*¢ The fleet which, in anticipating the man@uvres of the enemy, or in ma- 
neuvering itself to get into action, (perhaps on a flank of its opponent,) can 
put forth the greatest steam-power, possesses a decided advantage over the 
other, for which no tactical skill on the part of its commander can compen- 
sate. In the formation of the steam navy of Great Britain, this subject, 
which is one of the utmost importance, has not, apparently, been duly con- 
sidered; and there is reason to believe that the general speed of a large 
fleet of French steamers is superior to that of a British fleet consisting of an 
equal number of ships. We awe the testimony of Admiral De la Gravitre 
to the importance which the French naval officers attach to superior swift- 
ness in sailing-ships and steamers, in the subjoined quotation from his work, 
entitled ‘ Gucrres Maritimes.’ 

*¢¢La marche du navire, ne l’oublions pas, est la condition essentiell 
pour une marine exposée a trouver toujours |’ennemi en nombre. 

* ¢La vitesse du navire étant admise comme un des gages les plus certains 





de succés, tout navire 4 voiles ou 4 vapeur, qu'il en fit a son débaitoua | 
1 - 


son vingtiéme armement, devrait, en sortant du port, étre appelé a faire ses 
reuves de vitesse devant une commission qui pit le comparer a un batiment 
la flotte dont les qualités seraient incontestables.’—De la Gravitre, 

* Guerres’ Maritimes,’ tom. II. pp. 278, 279.” 


. . a 
of circumstances, it seldom produces overwhelming evils, because 
it will if possible avoid all risk. It is a wilful obstinacy that 
usually causes destruction, and Sir Howard in his closing P 
holds that destruction ought in future to follow naval defeat, 

On land, an enemy in retreat takes advantage of the inequalities of th 
ground, profits by the concealment which woods and other impediment . 
pursuit afford, and avails himself of the natural defences which are . beg 
found in all countries ; a limit is also assigned to the intensity of pursuit - 
an exhaustion of the physical energies of men and horses who have bo 7 
the heat and burden of the day. But the sphere of naval operation — 
expanse of water open to view, except when chi »s are enveloped in wane: 
the manner and direction in which a discomfited fleet retires are seen et 
the damage sustained is obvious, The seaman, his exertions in battle me 
finds rest in his turn, and is restored to strength by an immediate supply if 
food, whilst his ship carries him forward to reap the fruits of the Sites 
gained. It follows that an admiral of a steam fleet who has succeeded a 
throwing an enemy’s flect into confusion, or in gaining a victory in the tac. 
tical signification of the term, will only have accomplished half his duty if 
he do not follow up his successes vigorously. Any advantage gained bya 
steam-flect in action should always be attended with great results.” 

Although the book is technical there is much in it of curious 
information with a general interest. The common idea probably 
is that the great utility of a screw in action is the unlikelihood of 
disabling it; but it does not seem that it has much if any adyan- 
tage over the paddle iu this respect. 

** It is certain that a screw, except when the ship is small and has much 
pitching motion, is never exposed above water to an enemy’s shot, but it 
may be doubted whether, from the propinquity of the screw to the stern. 
post and rudder, the damage the ship might receive would not be more in- 
Jurious than that which would be produced bya shot striking a wheel; the 
whole stern of a serew-steamer forms a broad target exposed to fire, which 
supposing good gunnery on the part of the enemy, might, by the stern-post 
being disabled or carried away, cause the screw to be put out of sery ice, and 
perhaps the shaft broken by the overhanging weight of the steerage appa- 
ratus. In small screw-steamers, the propelling shaft may be made to = 
on a collar in the main stern-post, instead of passing through it, and by this 
construction any damage done to the outer stern-post would not much affect the 
action of the machinery ; but with the larger screws, weighing from four to 
eight or ten tons, a bearing on the outer stern-post becomes indispensable, 
It is remarkable that, as far as present experience goes, the paddle-wheel 
escapes, in a wonderful manner, the action of shot; and it remains to be 
proved whether or not the sterns of screw ships, in which the rudder, rud- 
der-case, trunk, yokes for steering, the inner and outer stern-post, all lie in 
close propinquity, will be equally fortunate.” 

The screw has also a disadvantage compared with the paddle- 
wheel in the force with which it shakes the stern of the vessel, 
This is so considerable that it might in time work very great 
mischief; yet no steps would appear to have been taken by the 
Admiralty cither to measure the extent of the disadvantage, or to 
provide a remedy, 

“The injury done to the stern of a ship by the shake of the screw is a re- 
sult much to be dreaded in a general use of that implement, whatever its 
advantages may be in other respects, and a sufficient number of experiments 
have not yet been made to ascertain the effects of long continued screw-pro- 
pulsion at full speed. Such experiments should therefore be made and con- 
tinued d V’outrance with all > seen of vessels, more particularly steam- 
frigates, block-ships, and the first ships of the line fitted with screws, * * * 

** The stern of all ships are still their weakest parts, notwithstanding the 
great improvements made in naval construction of late years, by abolishing 
the wing transoms upon which the stern-frame was built, and substituting, 
as in the construction of the bows, timbers rising from the keel, thus uniting 
the whole body of the ship in an entire frame ; yet the ovorhanging stern 
not being water-borne, in consequence of the fine run below, this part of 
every ship is rendered weaker than the bows; and the aperture made in the 
dead wood, together with the openings called the well, extending from the 
head of that aperture through all the decks above, weakens farther the part 
already much deficient in strength. Hence the violent shocks occasioned 
by the rotations of a heavy screw-propeller, occurring in quick succession, 
strain the stern to a degree which, in a short time, endangers the stability of 
the whole fabric. The steerage of the ship is greatly impeded by the inter- 








| vention of the trunk, which renders it impossible to use a long tiller, and 


Of equal importance with steam-speed, perhaps of greater, is an | 


admiral’s knowledge of the new tactics, which Sir Howard Doug- 


Jas holds will prevail in steam warfare, and the ability to adapt | 


and apply them to ocean battle. 

‘¢ The French are good theoretical tacticians and skilful practitioners of 
the modern science of war; and if Guibert’s essay on the Tactics of Armies 
be denominated the best commentary that has appeared on the tactics of 
land armies, it may with equal truth be said that Paul Loste’s treatise of 
Naval Warfare [published in 1697] is the root from which all subsequent 
writings on that subject have sprung. Now the celerity and precision with 
which steam-fleets may execute any evolutions whatever, will hereafter al- 
low the principles of tactics on land to be applied to the movements of ships 


on the ocean, with this advantage on the side of the naval operations, that | 


the inequalities of ground, which so seriously embarrass the manwuvres of 
troops, Yo not exist at sea. The author, therefore, proposes to establish the 
analogy between the tactics of armies in the field, and those of steam-fleets 
on the ocean, with the view of drawing from that analogy such lessons as 
may be found useful in naval warfare. 

* An eminent military tactician has well said that the art of fortification 
and that of field tactics are intimately connected with each other (Guibert, 
vol. II. p. 194); and that the latter derives many of its principles from the 
art of constructing permanent fortresses. In both, the important object is 
to dispose the parts, whether works or bodies of troops, so that they may 
mutually protect each other; and he infers that, to be a good tactician in 
the field, a knowledge of military engineering is necessary. Of a good na- 
val tactician it may be said, in like manner, that he should so dispose the 
ships of a fleet that they may mutually protect one another.”’ 

If this be really true in its full extent, God help us should we 
shortly be engaged in a naval war. Unless the whole system of 
official ideas and practice is changed, the British fleet, on some 
critical occasion—a battle for the supremacy of the channel for 
instance, might be commanded by some old and obstinate 

who not only did not know anything of the new tactics 
but would not learn. Mediocrity can never attain greatness ; 
but unless opposed to some rare genius, or critical conjunction 


| or breadth of the vessel, which, besides other advantages 


permits only the substitution of two short arms of a lever, called a yoke, 
which works within the small space between the trunk and the stern. 

The serew has the further disadvantage of being liable to foul 
by winding up ropes, &c. on the bosses; and from this evil 
serious mischiefs have taken place; but for it Sir Howard sug- 
gests a remedy. The steering, too, of a large serew-vessel is 
awkward, and here again some improvements are proposed, 
With the paddle-wheel ‘a greater amount of locomotive power 18 
obtained than by means of the screw with an equal consumption 
of fuel’; but upon the whole the advantages are in favour of the 
screw, at least for men-of-war, owing to the facility screw-ships 
furnish for sailing; and sails we must haye for the present; 
the sailor’s occupation is not yet gone. 

** The screw admits of a better, stronger, and more simple form of vessel. 
Relieved of the paddle-boxes, the screw-pro yelled vessel is far less acted 
upon by head-winds, and less subject to the heavy rolling motion 0c 
casioned and aggravated by the ‘oscillations consequent on the top- 
weights on both sides of a paddle-wheel vessel when the boxes receive 


| the impulses and surges of the sea—such oscillations being highly un- 


favourable to gunnery. ‘The screw is little affected by alterations in the 
trim of the ship, it is very nearly equally effective at all depths of immer- 
sion, and if entirely submerged, it may be driven by the direct action of 
engines placed so low in the vessel that both the moving power and the pro- 
pelling machinery are safe from the damaging effects of shot: the screw 
allows more freely the use of sails, and consequently enables the vessel to 
which it is applied to retain her faculties as a sailing ship in a much higher 
degree than paddle-wheels ; it admits of considerable reduction in the beam 

, is an important 
and with re- 


consideration in the economy of space, in a basin or in dock, 
spect to the magnitude of the flood-gates through which it has to pass. » 
which advantages may be added, that the decks of screw-propelled vesse 


are wholly available for broadside armament, and admit of full gunnery 
“It will be long before sails can be entirely superseded by steam-engines, 
power being retained.” * * bg Je ° od 
if this supercession should ever take place. Steam-fleets will be compell 
occasionally, from exhaustion of fuel or from derangements of the steam 
machinery, to have recourse to sails ; and it is evident, therefore, {hat tace 


tics with sails must not be hastily disregarded, * * 
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« For steam-warfare on the ocean, ships must be rigged and equipped with 


full sailing power, and, consequently, fully manned with able seamen as before ; 
and thus, nautical skill and good practical seamanship will be as necessary 
as ever to steam-ficets, and will continue to tell, as heretofore, in favour of 

t party which is most proficient in nautical skill and expert seamanship. 
It must not therefore be assumed, in preparing for steam-warfare, that the 
sail will be entirely supplanted by steam, or that steam-fleets may dispense 
with crews of able seaman.”’ 

A variety of matter is appended to the text—a capital index, 
a datistical account of the navies of Europe and America, and a 
suggestion that Government should a a ‘committee of the 
most experienced Naval officers, with the aid of some officers of the 
Artillery and Engineers, well versed in tactical science, and in 
the arts of military attack and defence, in order to make a se- 


— 


lection of formations adapted to fleets composed exclusively of | 


steamers,” &c. 
for the rules it might produce, than for the stamp of authority 
it would give to the necessity of studying steam pon Bog which 
we cannot but fear some of our old admirals, and possibly some 
of our younger oflicers, will, if left to themselves, altogether 
“ ignore.” 
MISS JOHNSON’S PEASANT LIFE IN GERMANY.* 

Tus volume is a singular example of American love of travel, 


Miss Johnson set her heart upon going to Germany, 
to study the people, especially the peasantry, with, as it would 
appear, very slender external aid, and without that first of all 
inward acquisitions, the tongue. But ‘ where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” and her way was to engage as attendant and 
companion some young German girl who could speak English, 
and there are many such, it seems, to be had. Thus provided 
with the language, Miss Johnson went from town to town, and 
village to village, boarding with the better class of peasantry, 
taking lodgings in “ tower’d cities,” and occasionally sojourning 
at country inns; but this last mode was not often resorted to, as 
it involved the process known as fleecing ; indeed the same inflic- 
tion has to be undergone in towns. 

“The whole system of inns in Germany is disagreeable for the traveller. 
Everything is done by the piece, and thus it is impossible to know before- 
hand what a week or a month will cost, for,fin a strange land you cannot be 
acquainted with market-prices, and will be as likely to order the dearest as 
the cheapest food. This also varies greatly in different places, But every- 
where in the country, comfortable rooms and board are much dearer than in 
the country in America—much dearer, too, in the cities than in the cities 
of the same size athome. Leople who study economy can live as cheap in 
one place as another, and we know familics who live more comfortably in 
New York, even, on eight hundred or a thousand dollars, than any family 
can live in Germany for the same money. The people who come to Europe 
to live, in order to economize, are strangers and do not care for appearances. 
They rent apartments in a street and building, such as they would not 
enter for any purpose at home, and live upon coarse food. Service is, in- 
deed, cheaper ; but this and everything else has doubled in the last five 
years. 
more comfortably on the same money, than families of the same rank do 
here. We have paid from seven to eight American dollars a week in a small 
country inn, where our room was small and insufferably dirty, our food 
literally boiled beef and cabbage. In a place of similar pretension in Ame- 
rica, one may have for two or three dollars at most, a beautiful room and the 
fat of the land.” 

The book is not travels but the result of travels. Miss John- 
son has evidently traversed the country from north to south, and 
netrated in various lateral directions; she mentions different 
tricts as distinguished for natural beauty, products of indus- 
try, or medieval structures and remains; but there are few ad- 
ventures by the way; none of common travelling occurrences. 
When the author describes a place it is merely to relieve the ex- 
positional matter of which the book mainly consists, or as a theme 
on which to ground her expositions. When an incident is no- 
ticed, it is to illustrate or exemplify some of her social or moral 
deductions. What she chiefly regarded during her sojourn in 
Germany was the life and character of the people, below the aris- 
tocracy, as exhibiting itself in morals, manners, behaviour, con- 
versation, domestic economy, and accommodations, and indeed 
everything that comes under the head of social, home, and indus- 
trial life, so far as she could sce the latter. 


This is a very important suggestion ; not more | 


| over vice. 


and similar deficiencies—found in the houses of persons who 
profess and indeed possess great taste in art and skill in music, 
are things of national training, and must finally be decided upon 
by convention. The mistaken ideas of American gentlemen as to 
the industry of German house-wives, compared with that of 
Transatlantic ladies, may be left for the ladies respectively to 


settle. Many things in manners and economy, op to 
Anglo-Saxon ideas yet finally resolving themselves into » 
are also of slender importance, save as subjects for sketches, e 


immorality that lurks below society or rather that does not lurk 
atall, but stands out staringly for those who have a little more 
time than a scampering tourist to look beyond the superficial ap- 
pearances of things as seen from railway carriages, roads, and 
hotels, is a more terrible evil. Various causes have conduced to 
this. The devastating wars to which Germany has been subject 
for the greater part of two centuries, namely from the beginning 
of the thirty years’ war to the downfall of Napoleon must have 
blunted if not brutalized the moral sense of the people. The nu- 
merous petty princes, with their petty courts, have imitated the li- 
centiousness of Versailles and Vienna without the check of public 
opinion in a great capital, and the wealth and taste which glossed 
In Miss Johnson’s opinion the two most tangible 


- ; ee | causes of German immorality at present are the poverty of the 
and the manner in which a resolute determination can overcome i 


But in all the smaller cities of America, families live prettily and | 





| 
The picture deduced is bad, whether as regards comfort or 


morals. 
himself discover from internal evidence. The north, we are told, 
far {exceeds the south of Germany in cleanliness, home conve- 
hiences, physical wellbeing, and other matters—it is more like 
Englend. There are seeming contrarieties, if not contradictions, 


Allowances are clearly to be made, as the reader may | 


though resolvable when considered into differences of place, with- | 


out the writer herself sufliciently marking the distinction, Thus 
we hear of the extreme poverty of the peasantry in some places; 


people, and the state of the law, especially in relation to marriage 
and industry. Some five and twenty years or more ago, when 
hard political economy was more the fashion than it is now, and 
German systems and institutions more in favour, young Whig 
doctrinaries used to admire, ‘inter alia,’ the law which forbids 
marriage without means. According to Miss Johnson one portion 
of the means consists in paying for permission, and the want of 
this permission does not check population. Equally mischievous are 
the civil regulations over industry. No man can leave one occu- 
pation for another; no workman can quit one place to start in 
another ; neither skill nor industry will help him; it is only 
money that will buy him permission or position, The evil of 
guilds, monopolies, freedoms, &c., never existing in America, 
and almost got rid of here, flourish with mediwval luxuriance in 
Germany. 

‘A great proportion of poverty and crime may be traced directly and in- 
directly to the unjust laws, and injudicious requisitions of the guilds, In 
the case we have mentioned, [a very sad onal marriage would very soon 
have followed the betrothal ; but the young people lived in a small villa 
where luxuries were few, and the trade of the young man was that of the 
finer department of cabinet-making. He had been made master workman, 
but could not be allowed this position in any other place, and could not 
therefore earn enough by his labour to acquire the sum the law makes ne- 
cessary before marriage is allowed. If he removed to another place to work 
asa journeyman he must buy his citizenship, which was also impossil 
with his means. So they waited in hope of some better fortune, and the 
lady with whom the young girl was at service, was just about to offer them 
the money to enable them to begin, when she heard that the young man 
yielded to the temptation which so often besets them, and married an old 
woman who offered him her deceased husband’s establishment, if he would 
marry her, and thus he, with all others who do the same, doomed himself to 
a life of degradation and misery for the sake of labour and bread. 

‘** We knew one instance where a young man had married, in this way, a 
widow with one child, in order to acquire the right of citizenship and the 
position of master workman in a large town, and after her death wished to 
marry again, a young girl who was not a citizen of the place, though she 
had lived there several years. But her means did not allow her to pay the 
sum, which is two hundred and fifty dollars, and before he could marry her 
he must pay this, and also deposit a certain sum for the support of the child 
of his former wife, and another, to make sure that he had a competency for 
his new housekeeping, as the state in its parental wisdom and kindness will 
not allow people to marry without the certainty of a provision for a family. 
All this required so much that both together, with the generous assistance of 
friends, could not make up the sum, and so they were obliged to give up the 
idea of embarking their fortunes together on the sea of life. In hes instances 
it is very common for fathers to say, if you will marry my daughter I will 
pay the price, and though the daughter has never seen the man to whom 
she is thus offered, she is sold without scruple, and thus made what the law 
and the world call respectable. 

‘* That hundreds of children are born every year, for whose maintenance 
no one is responsible, is known and permitted; but people cannot be al- 
lowed to wear the badge of seupoctehiiiiie without paying the state so much 
money, though we presume they do not frame the statute in these words. 

** Nothing procures the right of citizenship but money.” 

The subject turns up at almost every place and in every form. 
Some parts of the following seem almost incredible, but there 
they are in the printed page. 

‘“What in the agricultural portion of Old and New England is termed 
morality, seems at alow ebb everywhere on the Continent. We read in 
authentic documents, what must be true, though scarcely credible, that in 
Khenish Prussia the proportion of illegitimate children is from three to four 
in every hundred; and in all other parts of Germany, from twenty to 
twenty-five in every hundred ; or one-fourth of all that are born. 

“The reason given for the difference in favour of the former, is the bet- 


ter condition of the people, which admits of earlier marriages, the establish- 


in others, the skill and pertinacity of their cultivation are de- | 


scribed, and the wonderful richness of the crops, where the pro- 
perty of the land was vested in the serf-occupier on the abolition 
of feudalism half a century ago. Such crops scarcely seem 
consistent with the poverty of the owner of the soil; and though 


we hear of the ill-working of equal partition, that principle would | 


searcely seem to have had time to develop itself. After all 
such seeming, or it may be real, inconsistencies are disposed of, 
&@ vast amount of evils—of social and moral sores—remain, to 
shock the English and Americans at all events. 

Some of the alleged ills are in a degree matters of propriety or 
congruity. Cleanliness, indeed, is next to godliness; and dirty 

enor one knife to serve for all table duties may fairly be 
described as repugnant to it. But the absence of a table-cloth, 


® Peasant Life in Germany. By Miss Anna C. Johnson, Author of “ The 
Troquois,” “* Myrtle Wreath,” &c. Published by Scribner, New York, 


ment of homes, and the support of families. Yet one writer says the Irish 
are rich in comparison to the people of Rhenish Prussia; that they have no 
beds but naked straw, and no food year after year but black bread and po- 
tatoes, and the poorest cottage in England is richer than the richest in many 
towns on the Rhine. There, too, you may see a donkey and a woman har- 
nessed together to draw a plough. 

“In the little town of Goar it has been the custom for three hundred 

years, to collect the young girls upon an ye platz and put them up to the 
highest bidder—the whole lot for fifty dollars—and then each one sepa- 
rately. A man having bought and paid for one, she is subject to him for a 
year, and must during that time, be his partner in the village dances, or at 
least dance with no one else, and consider herself at all times at his dis; 
when required for his gratification. 

“In Hesse Cassel, we were told that a young girl could anywhere be 
bought in the same way, and for a very trifling sum, merely because of their 
poverty. ‘This is considered the poorest of any state in Germany, and sup- 
ports the largest military foree ; the Elector being essentially warlike in his 
propensities. 

“It was another curse, we heard often from the mouths of women, that 
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the Government officials were everywhere the employés of the ravisher and 
seducer; and many were the stories we heard of their baseness in becoming 
the instruments of consigning young and friendless girls to the most unen- 
durable of all thraldoms, who had no alternative but starvation or crime.”’ 

Some confirmation is given to the last statement by the trade 
in young girls imported into this country from Germany unveiled 
by the English police; and there was a case not very long since 
of an English girl carried to Hamburgh, where the city police 
refused to trouble their heads about the matter when applied to 
by a London officer. 

The rapid traveller through Germany who sees grapes hanging 
apparently unprotected on the vines, and orchard fruits impend- 
ing over the read; jumps at once to a conclusion in favour 
of the honesty of the people. Miss Johnson’s residence explains 
the wonder. 

‘There are no fences to guard the vineyards or the fields; and this we 
have often seen noticed by travellers, who concluded from it that the people 
were wondrous honest, and unruly boys with light-fingered propensities, 
not known in this old world. It is like many other conclusions of those 
who only nass by and know nothing but what a passing glance reveals. As 
soon as the fields produce anything that would tempt the thief, or that it 
would be an injury to the owners to lose, a watch is set, and one may see 

here among the hills and valleys, night and day, these watchers, who 
are employed and paid by Government. When the harvests are ripening, a 
man may not even enter his own field without permission, as at a distance the 
watcher would not be able to distinguish individuals, and could not be con- 
tinually called from his post to ascertain. When any particular harvest is 
ripe, the police fix the day for commencing the labour of reaping, mowing, 
or gathering. Whilst the labourers are there the watch is not necessary, 
if any one neglects to obey, his field is left unprotected, or he must 
have it done at his own expense.” 


This notice has only exhibited extracts on one or two classes of | 


ions; but there are numerous others bearing on those phases 
of social and domestic life which come under a woman’s observa- 
tion to be found in the book. There are also some sketches of 
landscape considered merely as scenes, and many in which nature 
is secondary to man’s comfort, as the homesteads of the North, 
the forests, and cultivated lands of other regions. There are 
also notices of mediwval relics as well in edifices as manners, 


with some legends = to the matter in hand, and not so | 


commonplace as usu To what extent Peasant Life in Ger- 


many may be thoroughly true we will not undertake to say, | 


a is unquestionably an able, substantial, and remarkable 
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Books. 

Selections from the Charges and other Detached Papers of Baron Alderson. 
With an Introductory Notice of his life by Charles Alderson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soul’s, Oxford. 

Popular Astronomy : by Francois Arago, Perpetual Secretary of the Acads my 
of Sciences. Translated from the Original and Edited by Admiral W. H. 
ewe D.C.L., For. Sec., R.S., &c., &c., and Robert Grant, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.A.S. In two volumes, Volume II. 

The Foster Brothers: being a history of the School and College Life of Two 
Young Men. 

The Two Mottoes. By the Author of “ Summerleigh Manor.” 

Peasant Life in Germany. By Miss Anna C. Johnson, Author of the 
* Iroquois,” &e. 

A Years’ Campaigning in India, from March, 1857, to March, 1858. By Julius 
George Medley, Captain Bengal Engineers, and Garrison Engineer of Luck- 
now. With Plans of the Military Operations. 


The Curiosities of Food. By P. L. Simmonds, F.R.G.S., &e., Author 
of “ The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom,” &c.—A mix- 
ture of facts, gossip, and we might add gluttony, done after the manner 


of the celebrated Dr. Doran, and, in our opinion, in a better manner— | 


less inflatedly, less strainingly. Thesubject of Mr. Simmonds is animal 
food, not exactly such as forms the general sustenance of civilized man 
with “ his legs under the mahogany ’——though that is not altogether 
excluded: but the titbits or regular provender which habit or necessity 
induces Warbarous peoples to live upon, and which even civilized men of 


the species traveller have been compelled to eat. The edibles are classed | 


according to the arrangements of natural history, and some sound well 
enough as fish or birds; among rudimantia, indeed, there are various 
delicacies, as buffalo humps, but the “ cetacea ” of the same chapter are not 
quite so attractive; unless in the Frozen zone, where man must keep up 
animal warmth by animal fat. The attraction of the pachydermata 
must, we imagine, depend upon circumstances, of which appetite is the 
chief. The same piquant sauce may probably relish the quadrumana, 
certain prejudices touching form being got over, but reptilia, (save 
such items as turtle,) insects, with a distinct chapter for arachnida! 
Pah! In such straits there is nothing for it but a return to the maxim of 
childhood, ‘ open your mouth, and shut your eyes.” There is a medley 
of matters in the volume; and Mr. Simmonds does not pretend to more 
than acompilation. But he has fulfilled the critical canon of compassing 
all he intended, which was to produce “ a readable book.” 

Great Facts. By Frederick C. Bakewell, Author of “ Philosophical 
Conversations,” &c.—The story of more than twenty of the most re- 
markable inventions realized during the present century, Wonder- 
fully as the world has progressed in something more than fifty years, 
still the “great” inventions have hardly reached a score, though it is 
curious to observe how close they pooman | toit. Ifwe strike out «erated 
waters, the kaleidoscope, dissolving views, instantancous lights, and 
some larger, if not really more important things, as the diorama, there will 
still remain a dozen that either appeal to the memory and the feclings, 
as photography, affect the comforts{of mankind, as gas-lighting, influence 
the whole business of civilized life, as steam, navigation, railways, the 


electric telegraph, or operate upon the universal mind as paper-making | 


and printing machines, In such a ‘number of subjects any one of the 

of which would require a volume for exposition, the treatment 

must of necessity be we ar.” It is not, however, superficial though 

Mr, Bakewell confines his explanation to the salient points. Great Facts 
will form a gift book of a useful kind for the approaching season. 

Days of Old, for the Young. By the author of “ Ruth and her 

Friends.” —A very c ing book in its liteyature, and sufficiently well 


“ got up” to form an acceptable Christmas present. Criticism might 
object to some deviation from dramatic accuracy as to manners and 
sentiments, in the ancient Briton, the Anglo Saxon, and the Crusader 
under Cour de Lion ; but the accessories are so well preserved, and 
so complete a consistency is maintained throughout, that this theoretical 
defect is rather perceived than felt. The moral and religious objects of 
the writer also render exact manners of less importance by imparting g 
kind of cloistered tone to the whole. 

The tales in “‘ Days of Old” are three in number. One carries the 
reader to Britain in the earlier part of the first Christian century, con. 
trasting Druidical superstition and the efforts of the natural mind to 
arrive at a knowledge of itself and the unseen, with the assured truths 
of the Christian. In the next story there is a picture of the Saxon Earl 
and the freedman, illustrating the triumph of Christian affection oyer 
natural self-will. The third shows by contrasted example the 
power and inward reward of faith and love, as against knightly glory 
and worldly success. This last tale is probably the best from the greater 
consistency of the times with the subject-truths illustrated and the 
closer sympathy with modern ideas, but they are all attractive stories, 
charming alike in conception and expression. 

Struggles in Falling. By Henry John Lester.—The “ falling” jn 
this story, we suppose, for there are several things that might come un- 
der that title, is the elopement of the hero with a betrothed on the eye 
of her marriage, and the struggles applied to Mr. Charles Vesey, are a 
simple tissue of vanity, villany, and conceited self-display. The excuse 
for the conduct is to be sought in the fact that Mr. Vesey, unknown to 
people in general, has been fixed to a marriage with a “‘ hard-featured, 
red-haired, keen-tempered (Scotch) lady of about thirty-five years of 
age,”’ by having played the character of her husband in a charade, and 
agreed to continue the joke for the rest of the evening. This we are as- 
sured in a foot-note did constitute a Scotch marriage, but the law “ hag 
been altered within the last few years.” We know of no alteration in 
the Scotch law of marriage, but we do know that this notion of it a 
plied to the purposes of trouble in fiction, is not originally Mr. Lester's, 
and has been marred in the using. There isa kind of flippant smartness 
in the writing, especially where the hero Vesey and his friends are on the 
scene ; in other respects the book is bad enough. 

Florence, a Tale. By M. E. Hammond.—<An incongruity attaches to 
this story, because of an attempt to engraft ideas derived from modern 
life, on Clements which are drawn from the novels of a somewhat past 
time. The writer possesses a knack of story-telling with a touch of 
feeling that imparts interest to some of the scenes. The character and 
tone of the tale, however, are not of a kind to challenge criticism. 


| The Two Frigates. By George Cupples. Author of “The Green 
| Hand.”"—A cheap novel of nautical adventure, ‘partly republished from 
a serial form.” It is full of nautical doings, the author’s model appas 
rently being Marryat and Tom Cringle, with this difference, however, 
that with them nauticalities were subordinate to the incidents, whereas 
with Mr. Cupples they often constitute the incidents. However, it isa 
readable two shillings’ worth, with love, war, mystery, and interest. 

A Christmas. A Tale in three Tellings. By Theophilus Oper, 
Author of “One More,” &c.—A Christmas tale on the plan of making 
three successive Christmas days contain the three distinct acts of the 
story. The idea is not bad, but it is marred by the word-spinning 
manner in which it is presented. It is Dickens with little more than 
his faults. 

Memorials of Christian Martyrs and other Sufferers for the Truth 
in the Indian Rebellion. By the Reverend W. Owen. Author 
of the “Life of Havelock.’’—A collection from newspapers and 
missionary communications of tales and incidents of European and 
Native Christians who have suffered death, or troubles sometimes worse 
than death, during the Indian Mutiny. The accounts—not always told 
in the best taste or the most forcible manner—are enlarged by Mr, 
Owen’s own commentary. The style of book is not very greatly to our 
taste ; because the minds of recorder and annotator so predominate in 
the narrative, as to entirely colour if not alter the facts themselves ; but 
there are undoubtedly a large class of readers who sympathize with this 
kind of composition. 





Four school-books are before us, if indeed Leopold Miillers ‘‘ German 
Grammar” ought not rather to be termed educational. One of its cha- 
racteristics is the attention given to pronunciation, so far that is as it 
| can be taught by precept; another and the principal feature is the illus- 

tration and enforcement of both accidence and syntax, from the simplest 
| sentence up to the niecties of the language by reading lessons and exere 
| cises. It is primarily intended to be used as an aid to oral teaching. 

Mr. Edwin Abbott’s “Second Latin Book” is a series of exercises, 
also designed to enforce the leading rules of Latin construction by 
exercises, starting with simple sentences but closing with extracts from 
Cesar’s invasion of Britain. The author intends it to be used as & 
species of text book by the master. 

The “ Arithmetic for Beginners ” is chiefly remarkable for the number 
and variety of its exereises to decimal fractions and compound interest. 
The fulness of the introductory explanations as to the working of the 
sum, and the establishment of the “rule” as a sequence, requires, Mm 
the case of young pupils, to be reiterated and impressed by the master. 

“ The Analysis of Sentences” by Mr. Demaus is a brochure inten 
to be used in conjunction with grammars, in which this basis of 
composition is insufficiently handled or not at all. Se — 

Practical and Theoretical Grammar of the German Language. an Se’ se 0 
Schools. By Leopold Miiller, Master of Modern Languages 1 Me * 
College, St. Andrews. 

A Secoud Latin Book; containing the Rules of Syntax, with Mlustrations and 
Examples for construing. By Edwin Abbott, Head Master of the I hilologi« 
cal School. 

Arithmetic for Beginners: being an Introduction to Cornwell 
Science of Arithmetic. By the same Authors. 

The Analysis of Sentences; with Applications to Par 
Composition. By Robert Demaus, M.A., F.E.LS., 
Grammar School, Alnwick. 
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arsing, Punctuation, and 
late Principal of the 


| 
| The American Mr. Holmes does not show so effectively in prose as in 
verse. “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” reprinted from the 

Atlantic Monthly Magazine, seems to us as if it might well have ree 
| mained where it originally appeared. In the form of all but a mono- 
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logue the author pours forth his “ notions,’ 
jods, briskly in point of manner, sometimes quaintly, now and 
mn perhaps wittily. But this ‘“ Breakfast-Table” talk wants the 
substance and reality necessary to occupy a volume. 

The trial of more than thirty years and the demand for a serenth edi- 
tion leave nothing to say of Southey’s “ Book of the Church,” except 
that this most enduring of his works, appears in a neatly compact form, 
and, we ouppoet at a reduced price. 

Messrs. Routledge continue their publication of the elder Disracli’s 

rose works by “ The Calamities and Quarrels of Authors,” a book more 
interesting in its subject, and we think, less behind the present age in 
its treatment than the “‘ Curiosities of Literature.” 

Prose fiction meets us everywhere. Besides the novels reserved or 
dismissed already, there are three reprints. Messrs. Parker republish 
from Fraser the story of modern life called “ Hanworth.” Messrs. 
Blackwood give us half-a-dozen capital storics in a neat cighteenpenny 
volume from their Magazine, and the “ Run and iiead Library ” includes 
in its series the famous ‘‘ Margaret Catchpole.” 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Tabie, Every Man his own Boswell. 
Wendell Holmes, Author of * Astrea” and other Poems. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. Seventh edition, 

The Calamities and Quarrels of Authors; with some inquiries respecting their 
moral and literary characters, and Memoirs for our Literary History. By 
Isaac Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his son the Right Honourable B. 
Disraeli, Chancellor of her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

Hanworth. Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine. 

Tales from Blackwood. Volume If. 

Margaret Catchpole, a Suffolk Girl. Ry the Reverend R, Cobbold. 

Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, late Fellow of Trinity College, and Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge; Head Master of Harrow School; and 
Member of the Archeological Institute at Rome. A new edition, carefully 
revised, With numerous Engravings illustrative of the Scenery, Architec- 
ture, Costume, and Fine Arts of that country. And a History of the Charac- 
teristics of Greek Art by George Scharf. F.S.A, 


fine Arts. 
MEMOIR OF UWINS.* 
Tuomas Uwrns was one of those men about whom there is not very 
much to be said, nor much public curiosity to hear it, but who yet 
should not be allowed to pass away without some record. They have 
been men engaged in some noble pursuit, connected with and valued by 
distinguished persons, supplicd with abundant food for observation and 
thought, and probably not backward in using it: they have done some- 
thing towards leavening the lump. ‘They have filled a place in their 
ration ; and though it may be equally well filled by their successors, 
ey are fairly entitled to be registered before the public eye, just as each 
individual in a series of family-portraits bespeaks the quantum of wall- 

space which protracts his presence in the domestic circle. 

Such records have their limitations, however; and, if there was no 
more in substance to be told about the late Mr. Uwins than we find here, 
750 pages is rather a large space to tell it in. The great majority of 
this space is occupied by his own letters. Those written to him by Sir 
Charles Eastlake and Mr. Severn are the most considerable of the return- 
correspondence: the memoir itself does not extend to half of the first 
yolume, and even here the painter’s letters count for something. Then 
come a list of his pictures exhibited at the Water-colour Gallery and the 
Royal Academy, and a pic cemeal account of the “ Sketching Soc iety So 
of which, some time after its foundation, he became a member; the 


By Oliver 


body, as some of our readers may recollect, being composed of artists 


who met at one another’s houses, and each of whom had to produce, 
during the evening’s meeting, a sketch from a given subject common to 
the whole party. 

The life of Thomas Uwins may be termed absolutely uneventful. He 
held a medium course—in powers, in position, and in repute,—from the 
cradle to the tomb. Ilis engraved vignettes made his name familiar and 
moderately popular, never famous ; his attainments and character were 
recognized and valued, without calling for or receiving any signal pro- 
clamation ; his pictures have given pleasure, but not excited enthusiasm ; 
his worldly circumstances appear, from first to last, to have demanded 
personal exertion, but no extreme cffort. Ile was born in Pentonville, 
on the 24th February 1782, the son of a Clerk in the Bank of England. 
An early aptitude for art induced his father to place him with an en- 
graver. Essays in water-colour painting, portraits, and designs for 
books, succeeded : at one time he drew the “ fashions” in Ackermann’s 
Repository. At the age of 35 he visited France ; he resided in Scotland 
for some while, chicily engaged in portrait-painting. ‘The turning-point 
of his life was his visit to Italy, which, commenced in 1824, was pro- 
longed from year to year, almost from month to month, until it had lasted 
about seven years; Naples being his head-quarters for the greater part 
of the time. Here his artistic habits and impressions settled into the form 
which marked all his after productions. Tis professional honours eame 
somewhat late in life. THe was clected, after his return to England, an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1853, when he had completed his 51st 

ear; an Academician in 1858. Latcr came his appointments as Li- 
rarian to the Academy, as Surveyor oi Pictures to the Queen, (who may 
be gathered to have held him in deserved personal regard,) and as keeper 
of the National Galk ry. Still later in life, close on the age of 69, he 
married the lady from whom these volumes come as a tribute of affection. 
death occurred on the 26th August 1857, closing an illness of some 
duratic a, which had not, however, availed to withdraw him from pro- 
fessional practice. 

Wins was not a great artist, nor can he even be said to have ever 
thoroughly attained to being a good one in the technical point of view. 
Yet he was not without genuine vocation for being a painter. 

re is an amc nity of thought, of icveling, and of treatment, in his 
works which satisfies the uncritical gazcr by the simple process of pleas- 
ing him; and which, though it is not w holly positive or individual 
enough to satisfy the critical, indicates to him that the painter was 
among the men who, however high they may rise, or however short they 
may come of the goal, have a natural right to paint. We can well con- 
celve that Uwins, having that essential fact in his favour, would have 

* A Memoir of Thomas Uwins. R.A., late Keeper of the Royal Galleries, &e. &e. 
By Mrs. Uwins. With Letters to his Brothers during Seven Years spent in Italy, 
= Correspondence with the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir C. L. Eastlake, A. E. 

alon, R.A., and other distinguished persons. In two volumes, Published by 
Longman and Co. 
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the true artistic law of liberty, which far transcends, both in strictness 
and in latitude, the maxims of his day. His instincts were almost al- 
ways true. In 1815, he was able to recognize Turner as the “ greatest 
of all living geniuses.” In 1826, he found in some of Tintoret’s pictures 
‘a charm that seems to place them above the exertions of humanity” ; 
and his fervour for the great Venetians is as pronounced throughout as 
his distaste for the Bolognese eclectics. We give the dates because to 
have entertained such opinions at that time is a very different thing from 
adopting them at this. Still more noticeable is what he says, in 1827, 
of the carly Florentine school—almost anticipating Ruskin’s definition 
of “ the Age of Thought.” 

“There is one period of art only that has a decided intellectual character. 
It is that which preceeded what is called the revival. Giotto and Cimabue, 
with a host of others of the same age, have left, scattered through the 
churches and convents of Italy, such thoughts as would be sufficient to in- 
oculate any country with good taste, provided they were fairly published and 
cireulated. Were [a young man instead of an old one, I would seriously set 
about careful outlines of the selected works of this age, as the foundation on 
whieu my future exertions might be wisely based.” 

Uwins’s personal character comes out bright from this record, as far as 
we can take a widow’s tribute and a man’s own letters as the test: but 
indeed the traits seem to be too clear to admit of much doubt. Inte- 
grity, unobtrusiveness, a sense of God in the world, the open-heartedness 
which finds continual cause for being grateful to his fellow-men, unre- 
served respect for those whom he considered his superiors in power, 
whether seniors or juniors, and a deep, enduring under-current of do- 
mestie affection, are prominent. His habits were retiring, but his tem- 
per quick ; spurting out here and there into little petulances, which may 
easily be forgiven; as where public criticism upon one of his most fail- 
ing pictures elicits from him no more appropriate rejoinder than that in 
this ** fast generation” “the pleasures of imagination are at an end,” 
Radicalism also, anti-Academicians, and Popery, come in for some hard 
names. Tis estimate of his own powers seems to have been of that 
mixed kind common with men of the second order. There is throughs 
out a great deal of self-depreciation, evidently sincere—with a qualifica- 
tion ; and, along with this, discernible at intervals, a fund of quiet self- 
complacency, also sincere. “I have done a most extraordinary likeness of 
a naval officer.” “* Weak as I am, unaccustomed to argument, and talke 
ing in a language of which I know little or nothing, I certainly made 
my Jesuit tremble in his shocs, and put him into an agitation from which 
all his school-sophistry could not relieve him.” Ile had an English re- 
spect for the respectable, and an English dislike of nonsense, such as 
carnival sugarplum-peltings. 

The letters, almost all written from Italy,—though they might have 
been condensed, as dealing continually with the same themes in diffe- 
rent phases—are sensible, well-written, and readable. The reader does 
not expect or discover in them great originality of character or view ; 
but, provided his anticipations are moderate, he is likely to find them 
rather surpassed than otherwise. The subjects are very mainly two: 
Roman-Catholicism seen with extremely Protestant eyes, and profes- 
fessional doings and considerations. The former subject predominates 
perhaps even over the latter; and the anti-Popish painter's notices of 
church-histrionies are often graphic and well given. Here is a night- 
seene from Naples. 

“T have just been tomy dinner, which at this season I do not get till 
dark; returning, I followed the cavaleade of the Host, which, though I had 
often seen before, I had never seen in quite so much style. Besides the ore 
dinary Eastern umbrella carried over the priest’s head, there was an addi- 
tional canopy, supported by four men, covering priest, Host, umbrella, and 


' all; the whole was preceded by a number of lantern-bearers and torch-men, 





and others carrying whole fagots in a state of blazing combustion. As it 
procceded down the Strada di Chiaja, under the gloomy bridge which leads 
to the upper part of the town, it had a most picturesque and solemn effect, 
At the moment of the Host passing, the people from the ground-floor to the 
fifth and sixth stories bring lights to the balconies, and fall down on their 
knees. The lights are as suddenly removed when the canopy has — 
leaving all behind in a state of gloom and darkness which you, accustom 
to gaslight streets, will hardly be able to conceive, but it adds most wonder- 
fully to the effect. Seen at a distance, the lights may be supposed to be an 
emanation from the Deity, whose little wafer form would be worth nothin 
without all this pomp and blaze. When it reached the palace of the sic 
man, the larger canopy stopped at the gate, and the wafer and umbrella 
iried up to the chamber, j d 
j as another piece of theatrical effect, The lights were seen wind- 
ing up the steps of the palace, and the gloom of the court-yard contributed 
to its imposing splendour, As soon as it reached the chamber, the mob in 
the street lighted fagots, and made a blaze of illumination around the house, 
I assumed the character of a stranger, and asked 2 man what all this meant; 
he said ‘ Jesus Christ was in the house, and the bonfire was made to do Him 
honour.’ One man, as the cavaleade passed along, called on me to take off 
my hat, but, on my not noticing him, he good-humouredly said, ‘ Questo 
é foresticre ; non eapisce:’ * He is a stranger, and docs not understand,’ ” 

The following observations on “ the modesty of genius” and what ene 
sues exhibit the painter thinking—and to some purpose, _ 

** People may say what they will about the modesty of genius, but I never 
yet saw great talent unaceompanied with a suflicient portion of confidence ; 
and that timidity whieh has prevented my putting myself forward in the 
world is really the effect of conscious weakness. This very consciousness 
has stood in the way of my writing to you and other friends. My brothers, 
I know, are interested about me, and I can torment them with my /ongueurs 
without any fear of tiring their patience or offending their taste ; but it is 
not easy to task myself into the opinion that anybody else will have the 
same charity forme. It is having Wilkie to talk about that has made me 
bold; and now I am in for it, I will give you the other page of myself. 

‘* *T have really got good by coming to Italy, and still more by coming to 
Naples. I have been thrown on my own resources. I have a the 
art here alone, and I have proved to myself what I never did know before, 
the extent of my powers. If I were ten years younger I should reap more 
benefit from it; but, old as I am, I cannot think of it without thankfulness 
and gratitude. To tell you all that has passed through my mind, on exae- 
mining the works of the great heroes of the great ages of art, would go. 
yond the measure of my sheet ; but I must venture to say that they certainly 
thought less about fine drawing and academic accuracy than, as students, we 
are led to believe. Raphael and Michael Angelo are full of inaccuracies, 
and abound in violations of all the precepts of the schools ; and Correggio is 
anything but a fine draughtsman. The style of thinking in the two first is 
what we must most admire, and the last is a fine example of style in 
painting. No one can enter the Vatican and Sistine Chapel w ithout having 
his conceptions of the powers of art elevated. He seems to be holding come 
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merce with beings of a superior order, to be treading on new ground, and 

tiating in a world which, though it may before have formed the matter 

of his waking dreams, has never before been brought round him in so tan- 

= ashape, or so connected with Ais own business and his own bosom. I 

0 not mean to argue from this that we ought to avoid the study of what is 

fine in form or accurate in delineation; but I think the object and end of 
art ought to be set more before students than it is.”’ 

Elsewhere he says, and also well— 

**The more I see of art, the more I am convinced how entirely every- 
thing depends on the mind of the individual. They may talk of this school 
and that school, but a man of real genius is of no school—he stands alone ; 
his own mind is a little world, of which he is the all-controlling sovereign.” 

Of the few anecdotical passages bearing upon the painter’s own prac- 
tice, this is one of the most interesting. 

** ¢Tt is now many years ago, I met old Landseer in the street (I recollect 
the place, it was Cleveland Street, at the corner of Queen Anne Street). He 
said, ‘I have just been admiring some of your compositions; but why do 
you do them so small? Any one of the little things I have just seen, done 
on a large scale, would be sufficient to establish your reputation as a great 

inter.’ I replied, ‘My dear sir, you know how unfortunate I have been 
in my early studies ; that the best part of my life has been passed in learn- 
ing to engrave; and if you do not know, I can tell you that I feel my defi- 
ciency so much, I do not dare venture to expose it by painting large. The 
smaliness of the size enables me to hide everything.’ 

Turner the man is but very vaguely known, even to the most enthu- 
siastic devotces of Turner the painter. The subjoined (date, 1829,) is 
too naive and lifelike to be missed, though the subject of our memoir has 
no hand in it. 

“The following simple account of him has amused me not a little. It is 
written by a merchant travelling towards Bologna, a young man who knows 
—e of art, and nothing (as you will perceive) of the reputation of 
artists. 

** *T have fortunately met with a good-tempered, funny, little, elderly 
gentleman, who will probably be my travelling companion throughout the 
journey. He is continually popping his head out of window to sketch what- 
ever strikes his fancy, and became quite angry because the conductor would 
not wait for him whilst he took a sunrise view of Macerata, ‘‘ Damn the 

fellow !”’ says he, ‘‘ he has no feeling.” He speaks but a few words of Ita- 

lian, about as much of French, which two languages he jumbles together 
most amusingly. His good temper, however, carries him through all his 
troubles. I am sure you would love him for his indefatigability in his fa- 
vourite pursuit. From his conversation he is evidently near kin, to if not 
absolutely, an artist. Probably you may know something of him. The 
name on his trunk is, J. W. or J. M. W. Turner!’ ” 

In point of literary execution, the memoir is not a success : but, as 
we have already observed, the gist of the book consists of the corre- 
spondence. There is no intimation of any general plan; we drop from 
one section of the volumes to another with nothing to introduce us. Early 
in the Memoir we are presented with some lengthy commonplace notices of 
Uwins’s undistinguished fellow-apprentices at the engraver’s ; and the re- 
cord of the Sketching Society is patched up evidently (though without ex- 
ate) from the minutes of the Society itself, written in the semi- 

antering style which may have amused the members at the time, but 
which falls very flat to the general public. Of the most important event 
of Uwins’s latter years, the parliamentary inquiry which led to his retire- 
ment from the National Gallery Keepership, not a word is said. The 
list of his exhibited works, if complete as such, seems to be a very in- 
complete record of his productions altogether. His diploma-picture, one 
of his best, = appeared at the British Institution this year as ‘A 
Neapolitan Widow, mourning over her dead child, is distracted at the 
joyous sounds of the carnival ”’) is either not included at all, or included 
under a different title: and of his engraved designs, which give him a 
distinctive position, there is no mention, Another objection is still more 
serious. While some people’s names are veiled under an initial (often most 
needlessly, and even after they have been given in full elsewhere) others 
sppenr undisguised, with Very disagreeable observations to them; and 

e letters of Mr. Uwins’s correspondents are published without any 
avowed authority, and sometimes, it may be inferred, when such author- 
ity was not likely to be granted. One of them was even to be destroyed 
by the recipient, according to an ensuing letter. Whatever sympathy 
may be due to the authorship of the memoir we cannot but regret that 
these matters have not been better attended to by Mrs, Uwins, or some 
person on her behalf. 


THE HAVELOCK MEMORIAL, 

To be a hero, and to be lampooned in words while living, has long 
been the rule: to be a hero, and to be lampooned in marble or bronze 
when dead, is an invention which England, if not the originator of it, 
has at least brought to system and perfection. A year or two ago it was 
Napier’s turn for an effigy in Trafalgar Square ; and now, after an in- 
terpolated Jenner, there is to be a Havelock to match. Experience for- 
bids us to augur any good of the result. The models sent in in compe- 
tition, thirty-four in number, may now be seen at the Suffolk 
Street Gallery. The terms of the competition have fortunately 
excluded allegoric accessories. With casual exceptions, the models 
all consist simply of a figure of the valiant soldier of Christ 
and his country in his habit as he lived ; and, even where any 
adjuncts exist, they do not go beyond some simple bas-reliefs on the sup- 
porting plinth. Most are of a very flimsy kind; the solemn man of 
action, gaunt of visage, and small and meagre in frame, being presented 
often as an attractive young officer, fluttering and attitudinizing: one at 
least looks a man of six feet odd in natural height. Two or three only 
rise to even such a conception of character as to be provided with bible 
as well as sword ; and these are not good in design. A couple—one dis- 
tinguished by the name Alpha, the other by a device of a star—are, we 
fancy, by the same artist, already tried in similar work. Both these 
figures lean on the sabre, and, though far from good, rank among the 
more competent. Perhaps the best is No. 31, under the motto “ Con- 
fido.” This figure also rests on his sword with both hands, having his 
military cloak about him, and some notion of likeness in the face. A 
bust by Mr. Behnes, not within the terms of the competition, is the only 
satisfactory work of art; the hollow-cheeked visage stern and true, and 
with human individuality. 

We cannot profess much interest in the result of a project which, 
under better conditions of national art, would enlist a whole people's 
sympathies : but, if the design ‘‘ Confido” be selected, we sce no reason 
why the statue should not compete with the less exceptionable of the 
London effigies. 











BIRTHS, 

On the 28th November, in Harley Place, Clifton, Lady Manning, of a daughter, 
On the 2d December, at Lilleshall, Shropshire, the Wife of the Rev. Henry G a 
Bunsen, of a daughter. -o 

On the 3d, at the Vicarage, Boughton Blean, the Wife of the Rev. R. W. Fiske 
of a son. ’ 

On the 3d, at Moncrieffe House, Perthshire, the Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, of a 
daughter. , 

On the 4th, at Beech Holme, Wimbledon Common, the Wife of Joseph Toynbee. 
F.R.S., of a daughter. ° 

On the 6th, at Onslow Square, the Wife of Capt. the Hon. F, Maude, R.N, pre- 
maturely, of a son, still-born. 

On the 7th, at Fulham Palace, the Wife of the Lord Bishop of London, of a 
daughter. F 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th October, at Simlah, Lieutenant Algar Bowdoin Temple, Adjutant 
Kumaon Battalion, second son of the late Sir Grenville Temple Temple, Bart,, to 
Minnie, youngest daughter of the late Captain Frederick Knowles, I.M.,’ 3d 
Dragoons. 

On the 18th, at Belgaum, Lieutenant G. A. Laughton, 2d Bombay Eur. L. I. ana 
Assistant-Superintendent Revenue Survey, eldest son of R. Laughton, Esq, late 
H.E.1. , to Euphemia Chitty, only daughter of the late Captain Erskine, of 
Kinnedder, county Fife, N.B., and grandfather of the late Lord Kinnedder. 

On the 3d November, at Christchurch, Byculla, Bombay, Jameson Alers Hankey, 
Esq., Bombay Civil Service, fourth son of John Alers Hankey, Esq., of Fenchurch 
Street, to Minna Louisa, daughter of Colonel H, Lyons, Town Major of Bombay, 

On the 2d December, in the Chapel of Galloway House, Wilbraham Frederick 
Tollemache, Esq., eldest son of John Tollemache, Esq., M.P. for Cheshire, to Lady 
Emma Georgiana Stewart, second daughter of the Earl of Galloway. 

On the 2d, at St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, Montgomery Burnett, sixth son 
of the late James Burnett, Esq., of Barns, Peeblesshire, N.B. to Maraval Georgiana, 
only surviving daughter of the late Henry Fuller, Esq., for many years Attorney- 
General of the Island of Trinidac. 

On the 7th, at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square, Edgar Alfred Bowring, 
Esq., son of Sir John Bowring, H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China, to Ellen, daughter 
of Lewis Cubitt, Esq. 





DEATHS. 

On the 11th October, at Penang, whither he had gone for the restoration of his 
health, James Henry Standen, Esq., barrister-at-law, Administrator-General of 
Bombay, eldest son of the late James Montresor Standen, Esq. ; in his 35th year, 

On the 23d November, at Leghorn, Grace, eldest daughter of the Rev, Thomas 
Eaton, Canon of Chester Cathedral, and Vicar of Eastham. 

On the 23d, at Rabbato, Island of Gozo, Mary, wife of Major-General Horn, C,B, ; 
in her 28th year, 

On the 28th November, at the Avenue, St. Margaret’s, Isleworth, Fanny, Joanna, 
the wife of Henry W. Pownall, Esq.,and fourth daughter of the late Edward Blount, 
Esq., M.P., R.1.P. 

On the 30th, at Hennock Vicarage, Elizabeth, the wife of the Rev. William 
Woollcombe, Vicar of Christow, and Hennock, and youngest daughter the late 
Rear-Admiral Robert Carthew Reynolds, of Penair, in the county of Cornwall, 

On the Ist December, at Tynninghame, the Right Hon. Thomas, Earl of Had- 
dington ; in his 79th year, 

On the Ist, at Windsor, the Hon. Henry Ashley, in his 51st year. 

On the 2d, at Hastings, the Hon, Lady Butler, widow of the late Hon. Sir Ed- 
ward Butler. 

On the 2d, at Eaglescarnie, Haddington, N.B., the Hon, Charles Francis Stuart, 
your.gest and last surviving son of Alexander, 10th Lord Blantyre; in his 78th 

ear, 
, On the 2d, in Wilton Crescent, the Hon, Louisa Mary, widow of the late Andrew 
Colvile, of Ochiltree, Esq. ; in her 71st year. 

On the 3d, at Weston-under-Lizard, the Lady Lucy Bridgeman, eldest surviving 
daughter of the Earl of Bradford. 

On the3d, at Fitzroy Terrace, Regent’s Park, Colonel Edward Biddulph, C.B., 
late of the Bengal Horse Artillery ; in his 70th year. 

On the 6th, at Oakley Hall, Northamptonshire, Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke, 
Bart. ; in his 67th year. . 

On the 6th, at Barnsley Park, Gloucestershire, Sir James Musgrave, Bart, ; in 
his 74th year, 








Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 7. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Dec. 7.—Jnfantry—62d Regt. of Foot—Major-Gen, 
W. T. Knollys to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen, T. Lightfoot, C.B. deceased. 

Royal Engineers—Lieut.-Gen. G. G. Lewis, C.B. to be Col, Commandant vice 
Lieut.-Gen. E. Fanshawe, C.B. deceased. 

Cavalry—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Licut.-Col. C, P. B. Walker, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. paying the difference between Infantry and cavalry, vice 
H. Brisco, who exchanges, receiving the same. 

6th Drag. Guards—W. J. Hessey, Gent. to be Riding-Master, vice Llewellyn, 
deceased . 

7th Light Drags.—Capt. the Hon. A. H.A. Anson, from the 10th Light Drags, 
to be Capt. vice Coates, who exchanges. 

8th Light Drags.—Cornet Parry de Winton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Saw 
bridge, promoted . : 

10th Light Drags.—Capt. F. Coates, from the 7th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice 
the Hon. A. H. A. Hanson, who exchanges; Cornet C. T. Vandeleur to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Fife, promoted. 

13th Light Drags.—Lieut. R. A. Clement to be Capt. by purchase, vice Chamber- 
layne, who retires, 

16th Light Drags.—Cornet J. H. Corballis has been permitted to resign his com- 
mission. 

Infantry~Grenadier Guards—Capt. and Lieut.-Col, and Brevet-Col. F. W. Ha- 
milton, C.B. to be Major without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. the Hon, A. F. Foley, 
who retires; Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. the Hon. J. Lindsay to be 
Major, without purchase, vice the Hon, R. Bruce, who retires upon half-pay 
Unatt. vice Brisco ; Lieut. and Capt. C. N. Hogge to be Capt, and Lieut.-Col. by 
purchase, vice Hamilton ; Licut.-Col. H. Brisco, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. vice the Hon. J. Lindsay ; Lieut. and Capt. J. A. Digby to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brisco, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. R. J. 
Buller to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Hogge ; Ensign and Lieut. A. H. 
PD. Pennant to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Digby; Ensign H, W. Hope, 
from the 19th Foot, to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Buller. ‘ 

4th Regiment of Foot—R. A. Knox, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Billing, promoted. : 

9th Foot—C, G. Kane, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cox, appoint= 
ed to the 27th Foot. The appointment of Ensign Dunn on the 29th October 1858, 
was vice ‘* Bradshaw,” promoted, and not vice ‘* Lynne,” as then stated. 

12th Foot—E. G. Hibbert, from the 50th Foot, to be Major, vice Hamley, who 
exchanges; Ensign S. V. Page, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice J. F. N. Hewett, 
who retires; Ensign W. A. Featherstonehaugh to be Lieut, by pur chase, vice 
Wilkie, promoted. E 

18th Foot—Ensign W. F. Thacker to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Baker, pro™-s 
the commissions of Lieuts. W. T. Le Brun and M. J. R. Macgregor to be antedated 
to the 23d of April 1898. 

19th Foot—Ensign F.G. Frith to be Lieut. by purchase, 
retires. : ; 

22d Foot—Ensign L. Nunn, from the Wexford Militia, to be Ensign, without pure 
chase, vice Plunkett, promoted. i 

23d Foot—Paymaster T. N. Young, from the 22d Foot, to be paymaster, vice 
Aston, removed, 

21th Foot—Ensign T. P. Butler, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
promoted, : 

37th Foot—Lieut. F. J. N. Ind to be Capt, by purchase, 
Ensign M. A. Borthwick to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ind, , P 

44th Foot—Lieut. A. de M. Fleming to be Capt. by purchase, vice Daubeney, who 
retires, : a : 1 

50th Foot—Major F. G. Hamley, from the 12th Foot, to be Major, vice Hibbert, who 
exchanges. 

54th Foot—Brevet-Col. C. Herbert, C.B. from the 
vice Moffat, who retires upon half-pay Unatt. vice Lieut. 
to the 75th Foot. : 

56th Foot—T. D. Sullivan, Gent. to be Ensign, 
promoted in the 15th Foot. 


vice Webster, who 


vice Godwin-Austen, 


vice Harrison, promoted ; 


75th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
-Col. Radcliff, appointed 


without purchase, vice Swinhoe, 
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63d ‘63d Foot—The appointment of Bernard Hermon, Gent. to an Ensigney, by pur- 
chase, as stated in the Gazette of the 9th of Nov ember, 1858, has been cancelled, 
65th Foot—Lieut. F. 8. Herries to be Capt. by purchase, vice Meyler, who re- 
tires; Ensign G. Pennefather to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Herries; Ensign G. R. 
Chevalier to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leonard, whose promotion, by purchase, 
onthe 24th of September, has bee h cancelled ; erg.-Major W. Alexander to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Chevalier 

75th Foot—Lieut.-Col, W. Radcliff, all half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Brevet-Col. Herbert, removed to the Sith Foot. 

78th Foot—Lieut. G. D. Barker, to be Adjt. vice Bogle, promoted in the 13th 





eet Foot—Ensign M. Curry to be Adjt. vice Lieut. W. Musgrave, who resigns 
the Adjutancy only. 
82d Foot—C. Worthy, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lock, prom. 
one Foot—Lieut. W. Ashe to be Capt. by purchase, vice » Coussmaker, who re- 
: Ensign C. Doughty to be Lis - by purchase, vice Ashe. 
ao "West India Regiment—Ensign O'Callaghan, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Murphy, promoted, without pure oh e, to an Unatt. company. 
Hospital Staf/—To be Inspector-Generals of Hospitals under the Royal warrant 
of Oct. 1.—Local Inspector-Generals A. Ferguson, M.D.; A. Melvin; W. Bell, 
M.D 
The undermentioned officers having retired upon half-pay, to have a step 
of honorary rank under the provision of the Royal werrent of Oct. 1, 1858. To be 
Inpector-Generals of Hospitals— De; Inspector-Generals Dr. J. Henderson ; 
Dr. J. W. Halanan, Royal Artillery. o be Deputy Inspector-Generals of Hospi- 
tals—Surg.-Majors 8. Chisholm; J. Connell; J. M’Gregor; E. Bradford; W. 
Lucas; T. Fox, M.D. ; z. Mostyn; J. 8, Graves To be Assistant-Surgeons to 
the Forces—J. J. M’Carthy, M.D.; H. Garrison, Gent.; J. Martin, Gent.; W. 
Everet, Gent.; J. W. Lougheed, Geut.; A. T. Carbery, Gent. 
Brevet. —To be Colonels in the Arm y * Licut,-Cols Cc. L, D’Aguilar, C.B. Royal 
Artillery; J. A. Raines, 95th Foot; A. 1. Lockhart, 92d Eoot. To be Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels in the Army—Majors A. D, Thellu-son, 72d Foot; G. W. T. Rich, 
7ist Foot; Brevet-Major E: T. Gloster, 38th Foot; Major G. C, Vialls, 95th Foot; 
Brevet-Major J. Ross, Rifle Brigade; Major C. N. North, 60th Foot; Major W. 
Drysdale, C.D. 9th Light Drag Brevet-Major J. I. F. Elkington, 6th Foot ; 
Major B. Blennerhassett, 71st Foot; Brevet-Major IT. Fenwick, Royal Engineers. 
To be Majors in the Army—Capt. and Brevet-Major P. 8. Thompson, Mth Light 
0, 



































Drags. to have his Brevet-Majority antedated to July 185 4 : Capt. J, A. Todd, 
14th Light Drags. ; Capt. T. H. Cockburn, 43d Foot; Capt. F. a: M. yw gg 
Royal Artillery ; Capt. W. M’ Mahon, Mth —_ Drags. ; C , E. Johns, l7th 
Foot ; Capt. H. Foster, 95th Foot; Capt. C. Henc », Sth Light Drags; Capt. 
Robert Poore, 8th Light Drags. ; at. PP ak Cc. P arker, Jist Foot; Capt. R. 





Bethune, 92d Foot; Capt. Sir W. Gordon, 17th Light Drags. ; Capt. J. H. St. 
John, 92d Foot. 

The commissions of the undermentioned officers of the Royal Marines to be an- 
tedated to 28th of November 1854, under the provision of the Royal warrant of the 
Mth of October 1858—Colonels, T. Hurdle. € \ide-de-Camp to the Queen ; 
T. P. Dyer; H. W. Parke; A. B. Stransham. 

Memorandum.—West Kent Light Infantry Militia—Ensign J. Tlarris, absent 
without leave during the late training is removed from the strength of the regiment. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 10, 

Wanr-Orricr, Pall Mall, Dee. 10.—Caralry—lst Regiment of Drag. Guards— 
Lieut. J. EF. Edlmann tobe Capt. by purchase, vice Sir T. Gresley, Bart. who re- 
tires ; © tty Ww. Marslar % to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Edlmann, 

Uth Light Drags. —Lieut. J. M‘Loughlin to be Adjt. vice Yates, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. 

Coldstream Guards—U. Re. Tirand, Gent. to be Ensigt 
chase, vice 8. T. Mainwaring, who resigns. 

Infantry—3d Regiment of F ot- . T. Auley to Capt. by purchase, 
vice Wainman, who retires; Pnsi T. Jones to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Anley. 

7th Foot—Capt. 
exchanges. 

Hlth Foot—The Christiar 

12th Feot—To be Lieuter 
who exchanges; Lieut. F. 
changes. 

Mth Foot—To be L ieutenants by purchase—Ensign H. J. 
Saunders » promot ed; ad. T. Edwards, vice Verned » promoted ; 
B.F rizell, vice Le Mesurier, promoted 

23d Foot—Ensign A. R. Winstanley to be Lieut Tobin, 
dec. Ensign F. Gerard to be Lieut. without purchase, vice W inst anle y, Whose pro- 
motion without purchase on the IXth October 1858 has been cancelled 

24th Foot—Lieut. C. F. Lioyd, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Licut. vice 
Landon, who exchanges. 

31st Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. 
Capt. C. J. O. Swaffield to be Major, without purchase, viee 
Mitchell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Swafficld: Easign J.T. A. Gardiner to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mitchell; Assist.-Surg. C. H. Giraud, from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Sure. 

36th Foot—Ensign C. M. Bond, fron 
who exchanges. 

47th Foot—Lier it. H. A.’ Meyer, 
who exchanges. 

5ith Foot—Assist.-Surg. C. B. Mathew, 
O'Donovan, appointed to the Staff. 

63d Foot—T. Atkinson, Gent. to be Ensig 
appointment has been cancelled. 

75th Foot—Capt. C. H. Malan, from the 7th Foot 
exchanges. 

8th Foot—Ensign T. B. 
who exchanges. 

8lst Foot—Lieut. R. Swift to be Instructor of Musketry. 

85d Foot—Ensign W. F. Anderson to be Lieut. wit 1 out purchase, vice Meurant, 
promoted in succession to Col, Trydell, promoted to be Major-Gener al. 

Sith Foot—J. H. Isherwood, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hassall, 
promoted. 








1 and Lieut. without pur- 





R. Blackall, from the 75th Foot, to be Capt. viee Malan, who 
names of Captain Bourke, are ‘* Paget John.” 

s—H. M. Lowry, from the 96th Foot, vice Williams, 
Elwood, from ihe {7th Foot, vice Meyer, who ex- 





r. 


Harrington, vice 


Ensign J. 





without purchase, vice 








Spence to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase ; 
} Spence; Lieut. A. 





1 the 80th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Mitchell, 





from the 12th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Elwood, 
from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
n, by purchase, vice B. Hermon, whose 


, to be Capt. vice Blackall, who 


Michell, from the 36th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Bond, 


85th Foot—Ensign W. H. Drage to be Adjt. vice Lieut. Ashe, who resigns that 

appoiatment. 
89th on W. Boyle to be Lieut. -C ol, without purchase, vice Philipps, 
. Atkinson to be Major, without purchase, vice Boyle; Lieut. A. 


deceased ; Capt. J 
Breedon to be 
Capt. by purche 
by purchase, vice Tom, who retires ; 
purchase, vice Breedon ; Ensign Rr. 
stow ; Ensign W. Pott = be Lieut. by purchase, vice Browning. 

93d Foot—Lieut. R. V. 8. Grimston to be Ca 1y purchase, viee Sprot, who re- 
tires. The promotion yi Ensign G. J. M. Taylor to be in sueceession to Capt. 
M‘Donald, killed in action, March 11, 1858, and to be antedated to 12th Mareh 1858, 
Ensign R. R.A. D. Cunyngham to be Lieut. without pu : a viee Goldsmith, re- 
moved to the Royal Canadian Rifle ment: Ensign J. E. D, Campbell to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Grimston ; Quartermaster Sergt, W. ; orbes to be Ensign, 
Without purchase, vice Cunyngham. 

9th Foot—Lieut. H. L. Williams, 
who exchanges. 

[The remainder of the Military Gazette of the 
next week.) 





Lieut. J. A. Barstow to be 
. Browning to be Capt. 
Ensign R, G. Newbigging to be Lieut. without 
F. Harrison to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bar- 


a 
pt. without purchase, vice Atkinson; 
, Vice Conyers, who retires; Lient. M,. 















from the 12th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lowry, 
10th December will appear; 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 7, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—W.11aM Muits, Tamworth, watchmaker. 

Bankrupts.—Unian Nevi.e, Northampton, boot-maker—Wu.11aM Exus, Hales- 
worth, Suffolk, watchmaker- Winuiam GRrrexacnt and Groner Roperts, Oxford 
Street, drapers—Samver Cviirncrorp, Woodbridge, Suffolk, draper—Ricnarp 
Tomas Frreurtrr, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, tailor—Jomy Gostiune, East 
Dereham, Norfolk, saddler—Jonn Tomrsox, Hadlow, Kent, carrier—W1i.taM and 
Anprew Corsisn, Birmingham, builders—Benxsamin Tonks, , Birmingham, factor— 
Henry Greatorex, Llanrwst, Denbighshire, hotel-hee; per—Cnaries Bartow, 
Liverpool, hatter—Wu11am Hunt, Manchester, silk-manufa turer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Brown, Dundee, ship-owner--W nicut, 
Skye, agent—D. and A. Krva, Glasgow, merchant. 








Portree, Isle of 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 10. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Marruew Bares, Huddersfield, manufacturer. 

Bankrupts.—Grorer Exins Arnsby, Earls Barton, boot-manufacturer—Grorer 
WituaM Tuomas, Rotherhithe, shipwright—Henay Wi..1aMs, High Street, South- 
wark, laceman—Henny Bevan, Bristol, victualler—James Henny Norris, Bire 
mingham, paper-dealer—Wiu1t1aM Roorrs, George Street, Fulham Road, publican 
—Jonux Witson, Nether Silton, Yorkshire, corn-merchant—Givuserre Lixer 
Scuempri, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Josern WILLIAMSON, Stockport, farmer, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Srixk jun., Dundee, coal-merchant—E.itor, Glasgow, 
Ttalian-warehouseman—Anovs, Glasgow, tobac conist—Lxesiix, Dundee, merchant 
M‘Lean, Tarbert, merchant. 


PRICES CURRENT 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



































































































Saturd .. Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 
SperCentConsols ........ eecces = 98 9s} 98 98 98 ost 
Ditto for Account .... -+| 98 os -——— 9a] 97 97 
3 per Cents Reduced ...... ° 964 96} oF 968 97 
New 3 per Cents ......... es 96; 963 964 968 ove 
Long Annuities | —_— —_— —_— —_ 
Annuities 1885 * 18} 183 1s} 18} —_— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent -— —_— 226 226 a 
India Stock, 10} per Cent . shut _-— — —_— 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem. | 37 3 a 37 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ....... i[(— —_— oa am eum 
India Bonds 4 per Cent............+. iuhtbe- —_ Bi | 4 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official o — reer the Week ending Friday Evening. AR 
Austrian 5p 83h Prem coccecccccesccees 4ip.ct. _ 
Belgian .. 4) 294 Mexican .. . 20, 
Ditto .... -—— Peruvian . — 93 
Brazilian ... 102 Portuguese 1853 3 48 
A +6 Russian .....5 t — 113 
-- Sardinian 5 — P| 
104} COMMEND ccccccccsces a 47 
_— Ditto New Deferred . 31 
663 Ditto Passive .......cceesceeeees — 
103} Turkish..... ° &t— 93) 
-— Venezuela ......... st — 43 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Bartwars— Banks— | 
Bristol and Exeter 934 Australasian ......+-++s0«+ eveee 92 
Caledonian......... oe 85 British North American. es 64 
Chester and Holyh 44 CRY .cccccccccccccccsses | 
Eastern Counties 634 Catemial ..ccccccsecvcces j_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... ae 67) Commercial of London ......... 
Glasgow and South-Western ... —_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd i 
Great Northern ........0ss0e005 109 London . 7 
Great South and West. Ireland. -_— London and Cour uty 30 
Gre Soe London Chrtd. Buk. of / iii 22 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 974 London Joint Stock......+.+++. 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 87 London and Westminster ...... 4 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 113 National Bank ....... = 
London and Blackwall ......... ot National Provincial —— 
London and North-Wes «a 954 New South Wales.. ° = 
London and South-Western. oo Oriental .....0.-00+5+ eee 37} 
Manchester, Sheffie)d,& Linc oln. 37) Provincial of Ireland. ° a 
BMidiand ...cccccceccccccccccees 100} South Australia...... ‘ —— 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ Union of Australia : | 57 
North British. ........s0eeeeeee 58 Union of London. . 24 
North-Eastern—Berwick. é 93) Unity... .ccccccccsccccsece ° —_ 
North-Eastern—York 95¢ Western Bank of London,.,..... ——_ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 255 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central .......0seee00: -—- East and West India .......++++ —— 
Scottish Midland,........ . — LOndon ....ceeeeeees . 1054 
South Eastern and Dove 953 St. Katherine ‘} ot 
FRastern of France —— Victoria ..ccccscccccsccsecccece —_— 
fast Indian 108 MISCELLANKOoUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne 18 Australian Agricultural.. . ETT J 
Grand Trunk of Canada . 37} British American Land. . -—— 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 21} Canada .....csessessess eee iM 
Great Western of Canada .... 17} Crystal Palace .... “| 14 
Paris and Lyons ....... eevee 354 Electric Telegraph eee 1lM4 
Minrs— | General Steam,.... ea -— 
Australian ....cccssceceeeeecees | i London Discount, ° ° 4 
Krazilian Imperial .... Pe tel National Discount. eseece ° 4d 
Ditto St. John del Rey | 1e} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 85 
Cobre Copper.........0+ 39 Royal Mail Steam,.........0005 60} 
Rhymney Iron .. 254 South Australian 39 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec aed 
| s s. 
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Wheat, R.O. oto 0 ustois! Fine...... 63 to72 Indian Corn, 30to31 
Fine...... o— 0 t. IS—46| Peas, Hog... 36—39 | Oats, Peed.. 22—24 
pete New. 36—40 White F. af Maple .... —di Fine 2i— 26 
sceeces 40—42 | Rye .....-.. W—3M White.... 38—42 | Poland 23— 26 
White Old O— 0. Barley...... 25—28| Blue...... O0— 0} Fine .... 26—27 
SE xeases o— 0 Malting .. 38~—42 Beans, Ticks 35—40 | Potato . 25—27 
New...... 42—4) | Malt, Ord... 60—65 Marrow... 42—46 | Fine ..., 27—29 

WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Dee. 4. | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and ——. 
Wheat..... 4ls. 5d, 31 } Wheat.... 439. lod 8d, 
Marley 35 6C« | Barley.... 35 4 9 
Oats s | Oats ...++. 23. («8 ll 

FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .......6++ persack 40s.to 43s.| Butter—Nest Fresh, 16s. doz. 
Beconds .....06-ececececeeseeee 33) — 36 Carlow, 5!. 0s. to 5i. 8s. per owt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 28 — 30 Teacon, Lrish .......-+++ per ewt. y — 494, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 27 — 28 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. — 78 
American ......- per barrel 23 — 26 Derby, pale . ee bed —-i7 
Canadian .... 22 — 26 Hams, York .......sesceeeeeeees 66 — 96 
Bread, 4jd. te ‘4. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 6s od. to 9s. Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


Newoate ann Leapennate.* CaTrLe MARKET.” Heap or Catrie at Tae 





s. a. s. a s. a. a. da. ’. sa CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 &tod 0 .... 4 Ot0o4 BtO5 O Monday. ee 
Mutton 3 O0—3 8—4 2 .... 4 O—4 B—5 2/| Beasts.. 4,150 .. 220 
Veal... 3 4-4 O—4 6 « 40—4 8—5 O} Sheep..16,800 .... 
Pork... 3 0—3 6—4 4 ... 3 O—4 ped 2} Calves.. 108 ..... 
Lamb, 0 O0—0 0-0 0 00-0 0! Pigs... 350 0. 
k 


* To sink the offal, (per 8 tb, 
































HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets..... . 52s. to 685.) Down Tegs a rib. wad. to 19d, 
Mid and East Kent ditt +. 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers ......+-+++ i— 17 
Bussex ditto.........00+ - 50 — 62 Leicester FP 17 — 
Farnham ditto ..........0+ - Oo— 0 Combing Skins .........00e+08 13 =— W 
HAY AND STRAW. (Pe v Load of 36 Trusses.) 
ComBERLaND. 
Hay, Good ....seeee 84s. to 90s, 
Inferior ...... 6 — 76 
New coves o=— 0 
Clover . ° 6% — 100 
Wheat Straw ....... 2 & 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per 1b 2s od. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 1d. to 5, 2d, 
9—3 6 Krandy, Best Brands..... 7 8 — 8 2 
a —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 5 — © 8 
In bond—Duty Is sa per Saltpetre, Ref....percewt.45 6 — 46 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond, cwt. 74s. Od te 90s. Od.) Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ......-. 45s. 6d. to 50s. Od.| Tallow oe = C.,.percwt.52 6 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. 0d. to 708. 0d.) = TOWM...-ceeeneee 36é— 00 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 17s. Rape ou, "English refined 44 6 — 45 6 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 28s. 4}. -40— 00 
West India Molasses.... 13s “Od. to 18s. Od.| Linseed ou, o-oo 0 
POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil o-@#2 0 
Kent and Essex Kegents..ton. 80s.to 90s./ Palm Oil. 41 0 —41 6 
” 3 Linseed Oil-cake, perton om 0 — 0 6 
York Regents Coals, Hetton.......0000 18 6 — 0 @ 
TOO ce cccssceceneee OO 1m OO 





Scotch ,, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





The Public is respectfully informed that the Tragedy of 
or aieht can only be represented for a limited number 


Rx PAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
AS MANAGER. 

Monpay, Wepnespay, and Farmar, MACBETH. Tvespay, 
MUCH ‘ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Tuvaspay, KING JOHN. 
Sarvunvay, THE JEALOUS WIFE. Preceded every Even 
ing by A FARCE. 


,a r 

M JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.— 

@ LYCEUM THEATRE.—LAST FIVE NIGHTS, 
,-— & positively Sarcrvay Next, Decemser 18th.— 
EVE EVENING, at Eight —Engagement of Madame 
ANNA SRISHOP, who will make her First Appearance on 
Tvrespay Next, Decemsen Mth.—M. W IENIAW SKI, the 
— Violinist, will perform Every Evenin 

On et Decemeen l3th, M. JULLIEN’ ANNU AL 
BAL MASQUE. 


ta sATD TD yxy 
L* CEUM THEATRE.—M. JULLIEN’S 

ANNUAL BAL MASQUE, on Mowpay, Decemprr 
13th, 1858.—M. JULLIEN'S present BAL MASQUE will be 
given with splendour. 

Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 6d. Places, and Private Boxes ; 
may be secured of Mr. Cuarrerton, at the Box-Oftice, Ly- 
ceum ; Open at Half-past Nine, and the Dancing commence 
at Half-past Ten. 


J B. GOUGH will deliver an ORATION 
@ in Exeter Hall on Wepnespay, Decemere 15, when 
WiturasM Jansey will preside. Doors open at Seven o'clock. 
Chair taken at Fight o'clock. Tickets for Platform or Cen- 
Body of the Hall, 6d. Tickets to be had at 

















tral seats, 1». ; 
387, Strand. 


ARNUM, ON MAKING MONEY, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, on WEDNESDAY, Dre. 29th, 





Mr. P. T. BARNUM (of New York) will have the honour 
of addressing a Loudon audience the first time, upon 
iE SCLENCE OF MONEY MAKING. 
in the course of which he will itr duce an original 
DEFINITION OF HUMBUG, 
supporting his Theory by Arguments, Examples, Ancedotes, 
and Illustrations. 

Doors open at Seven, commencing at eight precisely. 
Carriages may be ordered at a quarter to Ten. om, 3s. ; 
Balcony Seats, 2s. ; Body of Hall and Gallery, 

Tickets to be obtained at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New 
Bond Street ; Mitchell's Royal Library ; Cramer and Beale’s 
201, Regent Street; Jullien’s, 214, ditto; Keith, Prowse, 
and Co.'s. 48, Che: apside ; and atthe Hall, 28, Pice adilly. 














GOCIETY for 1 the ENCOURAGEMENT 


of the —_ ARTs. 
The Right Hon. the e Bart of Carlisle, K.G. 


The PROVISIONAL MEETING of this Society will be 
held at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Faivay Evenino, 
17th Decemurn. 
taken at Hight precisely. 
with a Performance of Vocal and Instramental Music. An 
Exhibition of Pictures and other Works of Art will be open 
throughout the evening. Artists and others desirous of con- 
tributing works for the oceasion are requested to communi- 
cate with the Hon. Secretary not later than on Wepnespay 
at noon. 

Admission free, by tickets only, for which application 
may be made, on and afier Monpvay next, (specifying whe 
ther for gentlemen or ladies,) to the Hon. Secretary; or to 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. Pall Mall East; Messrs. TH. Graves 
and Co. Pall Mall; Messrs. Leggatt and Co. Cornhill; Mr, 

, 1, St. James’s Street; and Messrs. Cocks and Co. 6, 
New Burlington Street. 
(By order) 

21n, Savile Row, W. 


Ny 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer-—Venjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S8.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
NEsDAY, the Ist day of Decemuenr 1858, the cases of 8 Peti- 
tioners were considered. 

Since the meeting held on the 3d of Novemper 3 Debtors, 
have been discharged from the prisons of England and 
Wales ; the expense of whose liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Society, was 40/. 18s. 7d. ; and the 
following benefaction received since the last report :— 

Sir Richard P. Glyn, Bart. ..........A£2 2 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow - 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummo mds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every 1 rhonth. WM. A. B. LUNN, See. 


DATENT DERRICK COMPANY 
(LIMITED.) 
Orrices—27, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Carrrat, 100,000/. In Two Thousand Shares of 502. each. 
This Company's Derricks which may be employed either 
as stationary or moveable weight-raising apparatus, ac 
complish expeditiously and economically, every description 
of hoist, whether on land or water, from 10 to 1000 tons and 
upwards. The Directors are prepared to construct, or li 
cense the construction, in any part of Europe, of Patent 
Floating, Transportable, or Station mary Derricks for Govern 
ment Arsenals, and Navy Yards, Harbour Commissioners, 
Dock 5 ENA, Ship Builders, Engineers, Contractors, and 


Wa. HOLL, Hon. Sec. 











‘A small Floating Derrick, built for the requirements of 
the Thames, and employed in lifting and transporting 
heavy weights, such as steam engines, boilers, machine ry, 
blocks of stone, &c., recently raised the brig “‘ Lightning,” 
sunk in Erith Reach. A large Floating Derrick, specially 

ed and constructed for raising sunken vessels and for 
general salvage purposes, is fitting for operation about the 
coasts of Great Britain and off foreign shores. 

A limited number of Shares of 502. each in the Capital 
Stock of the Patent Derrick Company remain for allotment. 
These Shares are required to be paid as follows— 

10/7. per Share on Application, and the remainder by 
Calls of 107. each, at intervals of one Month between 
each Call 

Forms of Applic ation for Shares, and Prospectuses, 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 

G. J. SHARP, See. 

27. Cornhill, London. E.C. 


I A] “<u { 
GLE {INFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Sraxcu is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hera Masesry’s Lav poe says, that 
although she has tried 
Wrrearen, Rick, AND OTHER ll STARCHES 
she has found none of them equal to the GLEN FIEL D, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GILENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See thai you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WC'THERSPOON and CO. Gascow anp Lonvon. 








Doors to be open at Seven, the chair to be | 
The proceedings will terminate | 


AMPTULICON.—The New Elastic | 


Floor Cloth, Warm, Noiseless, Ornamental, and Dur- 
able. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. per square yard. T. TRELOAR, 
Cocoa Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate Hill. 


PPS’S COCOA.—Errs, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—This excelle' at preparation origi- 
nally produced for the use specially of hor: c@opathic patients, 
having been adopted by the general public, can now be 
had of the principal grocers. Each packet is ‘abelled 
James Errs, hom@opathic chemist, London. 


I EAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 


QUILTS, from one guinea to ten guineas; also 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Heat and Sons’ New Illustrated Cata 
logue of Hedsteads, and priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road, w. 


{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
eine in amanner known only to H. Brarepenvacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1578, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 











W OME N and WATCHWORK.— |, 


. BENNETT, 65, Cheapside, invites inspection of 
some G sia Watches, ‘the movements of which are entirely 
the work of female hands. They are of superior construction 
and workmanship, and such as he can highly .ecommend 
Kight holes jewelled in rubies, and in strong gold cases, at 
14. Every watch carefully examined, timed, and its per- 
formance guaranteed, by Bennett, 65, Cheapside. 








A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 
J. and D. NICOLL recommend for 
e an outside Coat THE HAVELOCK and PATENT 
CAPE PALETOT; and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, 
« well adapted for young gentlemen, on account 
ing considerable economy with general excellence. 
Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and 
Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. A great towmngpd 
of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARW 1c x 

HOUSE, 142 and 144, Re; Kent Street. 


TICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 


TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge- 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is 
to say, as it avoids giving to the wearer an outré appearance, 
professional men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the 
latter advantage is considerably enhanced by the ap- 
plication of a peculiar and neatly stitched binding, the mode 
of effecting which is patented. In London, the NEW RE- 

GISTERKED PALETOT can alone be had of HL. J. & D. NI- 

COL L, it, 16, Lis, 120, 1 ent Sti Street ; and 22, Cornhill. 


VICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 


offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the front part of the shouldersand forms a species of 
sleeve fur cach arm, both are at perfect freedom, having to 
pass through en'arged apertures in the side or body of the 
Paletot ; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Paletot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging 
sleeves, at the same time concealing the hands when placed 
in the pockets. The garment is altogether most convenient 
and xraccful in appearance, and can in London alone be had 
of H. J. and D. Niconr, lid, 6, 118, and 120, Regent 












































| Street ; and 22, Cornhill. 





& LAD LE 
NIC OLL’S PA TEN iT HIGHLAND 
CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com- 
fort. No Lady having scen or used such in TRAVELLING, 


| for MORNING WEAR, or for covering full dress, would wil 





| tached to each specimen 


lingly be without one. It somewhat resembles the old 
Spanish Roqu re, and has an elastic Capucine Hood. It 
is not cumb. me or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 
yards rouad outer cdge, falling in graceful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a mechanical contrivance (such being 
a part of the patent) the wearer can instantly form semi 

sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, 
the Cloak can be made as quickly to resume its original 
shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling are the soft 
neutral coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured 
by this firm, but for the promenade other materials are pro- 
vided. The price will be two guineas anda half for each 
Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood a few 
shillings more are charged. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, cither for in or out door use. These 
at all times—tike this firm’s Riding HMabit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may 
Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval, partially composed of Cha- 
mois. As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift. H. J. and D. NICOLL, War 

wick House, 142 and M4, Regent Street, London. 


aaa + . 
AUTION. In consequence of many im- 
pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary 

to state that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures may be dis 
tinguished by a trade mark, consisting ofa silk label at 
to copy this is fraud, and may 
be thus detected.—if the garmentis dark-coloured, the 
label has a black ground, with the firm's name and ad 
dress woven by the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; 


















| ifthe garment is light-coloured, the labei has a pale drab 


LA MP ES a MODERATEUR, 





ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain 
a ata fixed moderate price, and is of the best materials. 

H. J. and D. Nicoll have recognized agents in various 
parts of the United Kingdom and Colonies, and any infor 
formation forwarded through them will be thankfully ac- 
knowledged or paid for, so that the same may lead to the 
prosecution of any person copying their trade mark, or 
making an unfair use of their name: that isto say in such 
a manner as may be calculated to mislead 

(Signed) . J.and D. NICOLL. 

Regent Street and Cornhill, London. 





from 6s, 
to 7. WILLIAM 8. BURTON has collected from 
the differe ae makers, here and in France, a variety that de- 
fies competition. As many imported from France are infe 
rior in the works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee each lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts 
His stock comprises also an extensive assortment of Solar, 
Camphine, Palmer's, and all other Lamps. 
Pure Colza Oil, 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 9d. per Ib. 


WiLtiaM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post. 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shefficld 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 

ieces, Kitchen Kanges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 

ettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists ef Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 
8, and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place. 


Iso be seen for | 


It contains upwards of 400 | 


__ [December 11, 1858, 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK, 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, 
CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By Tomas CARLYLE. 





In demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. Vols, I. and 
II. price 40s, 


Second Edition this day. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW 
FAIR. 
By Henry Morwry. 


l vol. demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations, 
(December lth 





NEW ven . ME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR 
“ CLYTEMNESTRA,” &e. 
THE WANDERER. 
By Owen Merepira. 
I vol. feap. 8vo. 
( December 20th.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** AN EXCURSION TO 
CALIFORNIA,” 


LIFE IN VICTORIA. 


By WriiuiaM KELiy. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
( December 20th. ) 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL GIRL; 
HER POSITION AND DUTIES. 


A serie: of Lessons from a Teacher to her class, 
| Intended as subjects for written recollections. 


By Mrs. Atrrep Hicernson. 
Post S8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
( December 1th.) 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING 
THE KABYLE WAR. 


sy I. M. WaLMsiey. 
Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


MR. CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE LIBRARY EDITION, 
Handsomely printed in Crown 8vo, price 6s. per vol. 

THE FRENCIL REVOLUTION : 
2vols. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Connecting 
Narrative. In3vols. 18s. 

LIFE of JOHN STERLING. : sia 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

CRITICAL aud MISCELL AN EOUS ESSAYS. In 
4 vols. 24s. 

8 ARTOR RESARTUS— HERO WORSHIP. 1 


a History. In 


vol. 6 

LAT TE Re DAY PAMPIILETS. One Volume. 6s, 
CHARTISM—Past and Present. One Volume, 6s. 
TRANSLATIONS of GERMAN ROMANCE, One 


Volume, 6s 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Girne. 
tion, In 2 Volumes. 12s. 


A Transla- 





| MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION, 
Beautifully printed in post 8vo. and carefully Revised 
by the Author, 
With Portrait and Vignettes. 
Already published : 
PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 vols. 12s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. Ils. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 2 vols, 12s. 
OLD Cl meOers's SHOP and Reprinted Pieces. 
2vols. 12: 
BARN ABY Re DGE and HARD TIMES. 
12s. 
SKETCUES LY BOZ. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 6s. 


MR. LEVER’S WORKS. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF. 
| With Illustrations by H. 
| This Edition is hendsomely printed in crown 8vo. and 
each Volu me will contain Eight Engravings by 
Bound in cloth, Price 48. 

Price 4s. 
RKE OF * OURS.” 
HARRY LORREQUER 
CHARLES O’MALLE}, 

In2 vols. Price &s. : 
THE O'DONOGHUE 1 vol. Price 4s ; 
THE KNIGHT of GWYNNE. In 2 vols. Price 4s. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 2 vols. 8s. 





. Browne, 





If. h. browne 


JACK HINTON, ; 
TOM Bt In 2 vols. Price 8s. 


| 
| 


. Price 4s. ’ 
THE TRISH DRAGOON. 





To be followed by 


THE DALTONS. 2 vols. cloth. 8s. : 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD, 2 vols. cloth. 
8s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193. Piccadilly. 
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“VARIU M.” 


L. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries, 


Price 10s. 6d. 








BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


A NOVEL. 








MOSHEIMS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
8vo. cloth, &s. 
OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, 
A New and Literal Translation from the Original Latin, 
with copious additional Notes, original and selected, 


James Mcrpock, D.D. Revised, and Supplementary | 


otes added by Jaaz#s Seaton Reip, D.D. 
London: Witi1am Troe and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C, 
On the 13th, price 4s. 6d. 





HE CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH, | 


AND THE VICAR OF ROOST. Tales by the 
Author of *‘ The Owlet of Owlstone Edge,” “ 8S, An- 
tholin’s,” &e. 

** While I touch the string, 
Wreathe my brows with laurel, 
For the tale I sing 
Has for once a moral.’”’—Moorer, 
Also, THE OWLET. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 
London : J. Masrens, 33, Aldersgate Street, and 
New Bond Street. 


ORKS ON THE NATURAL PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BEAUTY IN FORM 
AND COLOUR. By D. R. Hay, F.R.S.E. 





I. 
THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING, 
6th Edition. Price 7s. 6d, 


Il. 
THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANALOGY | 


ofthe HARMONY OF FORM, Price L5s. 
Itt. 
PROPORTION: or the Geometric Principle of 
Beauty Analysed. Price 25s. 
Iv. 
AN ESSAY ON ORNAMENTAL DESIGN, in 
which its true principles are developed. Price 42s. 


v. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY LN COLOUR- 
ING SYSTEMATISED., Price lis. 
vi. 
A NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, containing 
200 examples. 2d Edition. Price 63s. 


Just published, 


In Crown Octavo, price 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE 


OF THE 


SAINTS ; 


A Series of Discourses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Edinburgh : A, and C. BLACK; London: LONGMAN and Co. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


Published this day, in 1 volume, Crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 
OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The above old favourite in a new dress will be gladly welcomed, a good edition of the work having long been 
| wanted, It is now offered, illustrated, with inimitable humour by ALrrep Crowaquiit, in Ten Chromo-litho- 


graphic Plates, and Twenty Wood-cuts. 
style. 


The binding has been executed by the Messrs. Wesriey in their best 


TRUBNER and CO, 60, Paternoster Row. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS 


, Second Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d. ; by post 
” 


2s, 8d. 

fMHE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 

By Wittiam Harvey, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 

Also, just published, Second Edition, price 1s, ; 
y post Ls. 2d. 

GOUT, and NEURALGIC 
with Deafness and 


by 
On RHEUMATISM, 
HEADACHE, in connection 


Noises in the Ear. 


vu, | 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SYMMETRICAL 


BEAUTY. Price 6s. 
vill. 

On the SCIENCE of those PROPORTIONS by 
which the Iluman Head and Countenance, as repre- 
sented in Ancient Greek Art, are distinguished from 
those of Ordinary Nature. Price 36s. 


Ix. 
THE GEOMETRIC BEAUTY of the HUMAN 
FIGURE DEFINED, &c. Price 30s. 


xX. 
THE NATURAL PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY, 
as developed in the Human Figure. Price 5s, 


xI. 
THE ORTHOGRAPHIC BEAUTY of the PAR- 
THENON of ATHENS referred to a LAW of NA- 
TURE. Price is. 


XII. 
THE HARMONIC LAW OF NATURE, as ap- 
plied to Architectural Design. Price 2s. 6d. 


XII. 
THE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY, as developed in 
Nature and applied in Art. Price 10s. 6d. 
Published by Wiii1am Biackwoop and Sons, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster 
Row, London. 

Extract of a Letter from the late Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
Edinburgh University, to the Author. 

“Your Science of Proportion is to me extremely in- 
teresting, as affording an able contribution to what is 
the ancient, and I conceive the true theory of the 
beautiful. But though your doctrine coincides with 
the one prevalent through all antiquity, it appears to 
me quite independent and original in you; and I es- 
teem it the more that it stands opposed to the hundred 
onesided and exclusive views prevalent in modern 


3,” 
From the Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. 

“The inquiries which of late years have been insti- 
tuted by Mr. D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, on the Natural 
Principles of Beauty, constitute an epoch in the study 
of Zsthetics, and the Philosophy of Form.” 

From the Athena@um, 


“Mr. Hay has made a great advance in Esthetics, | 


and done good service to Art by reviving the grand old 

Grecian theory of numbers. It bears the true stamp 

of a great idea—it is simple and comprehensive,” 
From the Spectator. 

“ We cannot refuse to entertain Mr. Hay’s system 
a8 of singular intrinsic excellence. The simplicity of 
ts law and its generality impress themselves more 
deeply on the conviction with each time of enforce- 
ment. Ills theory proceeds from the idea, that in na~ 
ture everything is effected by means more simple than 
any other that could have been conceived—an idea 
certainly consistent with whatever we can trace out or 
imagine of the all-wise framing of the universe.” 

From the Daily News. 

“ The theory which Mr. Hay has propounded in so 
many volumes is not only a splendid contribution to- 
wards a science of Esthetic proportions, but, for the 
first time in the history of art, proves the possibility 

lays down the foundation of such a science.” 
From the Scottish Press. 

“ Mr. Haye’s contributions to the literature of Ze- 
thetics have been numerous and valuable, and just in 
Proportion to the development of his theory of form 
and colour in the various works he has given to the 
Public has been the recognition of its truth,” 


London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 


VIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
a ILLUsTRATED With Woop ENGRAVINGS. 

YOUTH’sS COMPANION, 1 vol. cloth gilt, 5s. 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. 10 vols. cloth gilt, 


each 2s. 6d 


6d. 
CHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY. 6 vols. cloth gilt, | 


each 2s. 6d. 
TALES FOR ROAD AND RAIL, 5 vols. cloth gilt, 
*h 2s. 6d. 








SELECT POETRY. 1 vol. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY AND ADVENTURE, 2 vols. cloth gilt, 
each 2s. 6d. 

TRAVELS. 1 vol. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

ENTERTAINING BIOGRAPHY. 3 vols. cloth gilt, 
each 2s. 6d. 

POCKET MISCELLANY, 12 vols, cloth gilt, each 2s, 

SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, 12 vols. cloth gilt, each 2s, 

LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 20 vols. cloth, 
each ls, 

Ditto Ditto 
each 2s. 6d. 
TALES FOR TRAVELLERS, 

each 2s. 6d. 
MINIATURE LIBRARY, 13 vols. cloth gilt, each 6d. 
LIFE AND WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. Edited 

by RKosert Cuampers, 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
PICTORIAL BIBLE, splendidly illustrated with 

Steel Engravings, Wood-cuts, and Maps ; with Notes 

by Dr. Kirro. In 4 vols. cloth lettered, 2/. 8s, 
calf extra, marbled edges, 3/. 16s. 
si an morocco, or calf extra, gilt edges, 4/. 4s. 

W. and R, Cuampers, London and Edinburgh, 
MESSRS. TRUBNER and Co. in reply to the in- 
quiries of their numerous Subscribers, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they will issue in De- 
cember, THE FIRST VOLUME (comprising 

Letters A to J. 1005 pp. imp. Svo. price 18s. ; to 

subscribers, 21s, to non-subscribers) of 

YRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENG- 

) LISH LITERATURE, AND BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, Livingand Deceased, from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. Containing Thirty-one Thousand Bio- 
graphies and Literary Notices. With an Index of 
Subject Matter. By 5. Austin ALLIBONE. 

The Second Vol, (Letter K to Z, likewise exceeding 
1000 pp.) which is in a very forward state (being 
stereotyped as far as the Letter 8), will complete the 
work, and be published, with a most elaborate Index 
of Subject Matter, in the Autumn of 1859, on the same 
terms as the First Volume. 

The above important work was originally announced 
to be published in 1857, in one vol. imp. 8vo, of about 
1500 pages, and the first appeal to the public on its be- 
half was signally successful. The delay in the pub- 
lication seems to have caused a feeling of disappoint- 
ment among the patrons of the work, but it is hoped 
that this feeling will give way to one of lively satisfac- 
tion when the first half of it is examined. The high 
expectations raised by the mere announcement made 
it incumbent upon the Author and Publishers to spare 
no expense or trouble to bring the work to the greatest 
state of perfection ; and although stereotyped to the 
letter H at the time it was first announced, that por- 
tion had been entirely revised, partly re-written, and 
so much new matter Bom ed that the subscribers 
will now receive above 2000 pages, at no increase of 

rice. 

Prospectuses and Specimens will be forwarded on 
application. 
Trvexer and Co, 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





(2 vols. in one), 10 vols, cloth gilt, 


2 vols. cloth gilt, 





‘af > , 
Wisk NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. perdoz. 
“1 find your wine to be pure and unadulterated. 
“Hy. Lernesy, M.D. London Hospital.” 
Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi- 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application, 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon. Wetier and Hvuompe, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Cruteched Friars, 
Mark Lane, London, E.C. 





TRADE MARK. 
YATENT CORN FLOUR, 


with BROWN and POLSON’S name, has now the 

above trade mark on each packet 
For Puddings, Custards, & ferred to the best Arrow 

Root, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. 
The Lancet says, “ This is superior to anything of the kind 
known.""—See Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
and Muspratt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 
l6oz. packet. Parstey, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron- 
monger Lane, London. 

T , > 

JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably ada for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is hig! 
agreeable and e jous. Prepared by Dixwrvoap 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


ry . a J x 
HAE EY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of WittiaM Lazenay, as well as the front label signed 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce w ncefor - 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as fullows—‘ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby's Har- 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well-known labels which are ay 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in ry of 9th 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 
> Syed hl 
HE MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE 
ever known in the GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT 
of the HUMAN HAIR is ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 
proved beyond question by its results for more than half a 
century past, and when other specifics have failed. Its in 
valuable properties have obtained the patronage of Royalty, 
the Nobility, and the Ari y th hout Europe; 
while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, and 
the high esteem in which it is universally held, with nume- 
rous testimonials constantly received of its efficacy, 
the best and surest proofs of its merits. Price 3». 6d. and 
7s. ; family bottles ‘equal to four small), 10s. 6d. ; and double 
that size, 21s. 

Cacrion.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words, 
“ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” &c. in white letters and their 
signature, “A. Rowland and Sons,” in k. Sold 
at 20, Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists. 








In | thick vol, a New Edition, being the Twelfth, 
great] y improved, price 16s. 

ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE : 
describing the Symptoms, Causes, and most effi- 

cacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of 

approved Prescriptions, &c. Forming a comprehensive 

Medical Guide for aay f Families, and Emigrants. 

By T. J. Granam, M.D. Member of the Royal College 

of Surgeons of England. 

“ Undoubtedly the best medical work for private 
families in the English language. It is invaluable.”— 
Literary Times. 

«Of all the medical guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all _ the palm to Dr, Graham's.”— 
Banner, A st 1853. 

London: Published by Soarxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Stationers’ Court. Sold by all Booksellers. _ 

N.B. This New Edition contains a description of a 
New Remedy of Specific Power in Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, and Diphtheria, 
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Fourth —_— The a. ons ~~ 20s. with large 


tne POEMS. “AND. “DRAMAS OF 
JOHN EDMUND READE. 
Lonoman, , Brows, Green, Lonoman, and Ronerts. 


his da ay | in post 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 

HE FOSTER BROTHERS; being the 
History of the School and College Life of Two 

Young Men. 

Arruur Hai, Virrve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





Immediately in 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s, 
REDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS 
MERCHANT. ‘Translated and Edited by Lady 
WALLACE. 
Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 





Immediately, in 8vo. with portrait, &e 
ASSAGES from MY AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY. BySypney Lapy Moreay. 
Ricnarp Bentriey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





This day, in post 8vo. mil gente of Dr. Doran, 


10s. 6d. 
EW PICTURES and OLD PANELS. 
By Dr. Doran, Author of ‘‘ Habits and Men” 
&e. 
Kicnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
‘New res ady, in small 8vo, 6s. 
TRUGGLES IN FALLING. 
By Joun Henry ing 
Ricnarp Bent ey, New Burlington Street. 


Next week will be publishec 
HAT WILL HE DO W ITH IT? 
By Prstsrratus Caxton, Author of ‘‘My Novel,” 
&e. Originally published in ** Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Four Volumes, post 8vo, price 2/, 2s. 
WixuaM BLAackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 














Next week will be published, in crown 8yo, 
gv into the EVIDENCE RE- 

LATING to the CHARGES brought by Lord 
MACAULAY against WILLIAM PENN. By Joun 
Pacer, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Wi.uiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London , 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED. 

This day is published, 


HORNDA 


Opinions. By Wituiam Smrru, Author of “ A 
Discourse on Ethics, ” &e. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Wi.uiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London 





Just published, crown 8vo, with oe Ilustra- 
tions, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
REAT FACTS: a Reecier History 
and Description of the most Remarkable Inven- 
tions during the present Century. By Fueprnicx C, 
BAKEWELL. 
Londou: Hovisron and Waient, 65, Paternoster Row 





NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Just published, prive 5s. bd. 

RACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
for the Use of Schools. By Leoronp Mutter, Master 

of Modern Languages, Madras College, St. Andrews. 

Edinburgh : Oxiver and Boyp; London: Simrxkry, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published in One Thick Volume, 8vo. price 18s, 


cloth, 
PICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN, 
By Joun Buvuck Noxroy, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 
Madras. 
“One of the most valuable mines of condensed in- 
formation yet opened to the public.” — Leader. 
Ricuarpson Broruens, 23, Cornhill, £.¢ 





This day is published, price 1s 

IBLE AND RITUAL REVISION. 

A Plea forthe Revision ¢f the Authorized Ver- 

sion of the Holy Scriptures, bdsed upon the Norrisian 

Professor’s Exposition of’ the Thirty-nine Articles. 

By the Rev.H. T. Day, D.C.L. of Clave College, 
Cambridge. 

WiruraMs and Norearr, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENT. 
In small 4to. price 21s. handsomely bound in cloth, 
N ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
REV. WILLIAM ADAMS’S SACRED ALLE- 
GORIES; containing the Shadow of the Cross, the 
Distant Hills, the Old Man’s Home, and the King’s 
Messengers. With numerous Engravings on Wood 
from Original Designs by C. W. Cope, R.A. J.C. 
Horsley, A.R.A, Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, and 
George E, Hicks. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom ma: be had, 
The Collected Edition of the S SACRED ALLEGO- 
RIES (with Memoir and Portrait ‘of the Author,) price 
93.; or any of the separate Editions, as usual. 


EST’S GEMS from the GREAT 
MASTERS, both Sacred and Secular. Edited 
and arranged for the Piano by G. F. West. 24 books, 
2s. 6d. and 3s. each.—‘* Mr. West’s Gem from Handel 
(Comfort ye my People), is like all his illustrations of 
the great master, artistic ally managed. His reverence 
for the composer exercises a restraint that will not al- 
low him to go beyond the simplicity of the original : 
but the classical style of the composition finds in him 
an apt interpreter.” —Vide Edinbur gh Age, Dec. 4. 


N USICAL PRESENTS. —Gratis and 

Postage Free.—A LIST, embracing a choice se- 
lection of 150 Works, suitable for presentation, from a 
catalogue of 13,000 publications.—Address, Rosert 
Cox and Co. New urlington Street, L ondon, w. 
Music Publishers to their Majesties Queen Victoria and 
the Emperor Napo!con III. 








or the Conflict of 





PRESCOTT’S WORKS, NEW VOLUME. 
Library Edition, price Us. cloth lettered. 

HILIP the SECOND. By W. H. 
Prescorr. Vol. 3is now ready, with Portraits. 

Cabinet Edition, Vol. 3, price 5s, with Portraits. 

All the previous Volumes of the L ibrary and Cabinet 
Editions, comprising—Philip the Second, Vols. 1 and 
2—Ferdinand and Isabella—Conquest of Peru—Con- 
quest of Mexico (formerly published by Mr. Bentley), 
may now be obt: ined—and Charles the Fifth by Ro- 
bertson, with additions by Prescott. 

London: Rovriepcr, Warnes, and Rovtiepcr, 

Farringdon Street. 


EFUL bOOKS.—NOW READY. 
ow “WE ARE GOVERNED ;_ or 
L the Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. By 
ALBANY Fors iaxave junior, Esq. 2s. 6d 
2, SLEIGH’S HANDY-BOOK OF CRIMINAL 


LAW. Chiefly to Commercial Transac- 
tions. 2». 6d. 

3. WALSH’S ENGLISH COOKERY. Assisted by 
a Committee of Ladies, Containing many original 
Receipts. 3s. 6¢. 

4. HOLDSWORKTH’S LAW OF 
and Administ Boards, 1s 

5. THE RIPLE, AND HOW TOUSEIT, With prac- 
tical advice as to the merits of the Rifles now in use. 
2s. 6d. 

6. MECHI’S 


applicable 


WILLS, Exeeuitors, 


tors 


How TO FARM PROFITABLY. 

Being Mr. Mechi’s Account of the Agricultural Im- 
provements carried on by him at Tiptree Hall, with 
Illustrations. 2s, 


London : Rovriencr, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 
NEW BOOKS, NOW READY. 


ICILY, 


‘ of Mount Etna. 


CALABRIA, and the Top 
By ** The Unprotected Females.” 
With Coloured Plates. 7s. 64. 
2. THE CAVALIERS OF FORTUNE ; or British 
Heroes in Foreign Wars. By James Grant, author 
of.the “Romance of War.” With Eight Lllustra- 
tions. Cloth, 5s. 
THE UNPROTEC TED FEMALES IN NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN, with the best way of travelling 
there. 7s. 6. 
HOWITT’S HOMES AND HAUNTS of the most 
Eminent British Poets. With many Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 8», 6d. 
London : Rot rmepGE, WArners, and RovrLeper, 
Farringdon Street. 
NEW PRESENT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 
HE KANGAROO HUNTERS ;_ or 
Adventures of a Family in the Bush and Plains 
ot. Australia. By A. Bowman. With Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt. f. 
HELENA BERTRAM; 
Author of the ** Four Siste *. 
HARDY AND HUNTER. 


” 


—_ 







a Tale forthe Young. By the 
” Feap. c loth, 2s. 6d. 
A Boy’s own Story. By 


oa, Warp, With Eight Ilustrations. Cloth gilt, 

A ‘COUN ‘TRY LOOK; or the Field, the Forest, and 
the Fireside. By W. Howrrr, With Eight Illus- 
trations. Clot 3s. Ge 


of Present-Books gratis on appli- 
cation, 

epor, Warnes, and Rovrience, 

Farringdon Street. 


DISRAELI’S WORKS.—NEW VOLUME. 
In I vel. price 4s. 62. cloth lettered, 
ALAMITLIES AND QUARKELS OF 
J) AUTHORS. By Isaac Disragur. New Edition. 
Edited with Notes, by his Son, the Right Hon. B 
DisRaru. 
Also now complete, the New Edition of 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
vols. 13s. 6d. 
* What was once said by 
* Boswell’s Johnson,’ may 


A complete Li 


London: Rov 


In 3 


a distinguished critic of 
not be inaptly applied in 








* The Curiosities ’—* Everything is so delightful, and 
the great charm of it is that when I lay down and re- 


turn to it after some months, [find that I have forgot- 

ten what I read in it, and I find everything just as new 

and fresh to me as before.”—Press, 

London: Rovriepce, Warnes, and Rovr.ieper, 
Farringdon Stre et. 


AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Si eINMETZ. 





APAN 
ANDREW 

tions. Cloth, 5s. 

Perhaps ne nt, since the discovery of Mexico and 
Peru, has excited more eager curiosity than the abun- 
dant information which has now first reached us of 
this remarkable country. The most complete infor- 
mation in all its details, upon Japan and its people, 
will be found in Mr. Steinmetz’s work, which, in its 
variety and copiousness, exhausts every topic that can 
stimul: ate our curiosity. 

London; Roviteper, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 

I arringdon Street. 


= 


With numerous Illustra- 





In feap. S8vo. price 2s. boards ; or 2s. 6d. cloth, 
YMINE NT MEN AND POPUL ‘AR 
4 BOOKS. Reprinted from the ‘ Times.” 

General Contents.—George Stephenson— Macaulay's 
History of England—Sydney Smith—Westward Ho! 
Tom Moore—Thackeray’s Miscellanies—Gainsborough 
—Charlotte Bronte--Dred—James Boswell—Herodo- 
tus—and Montalembert, 

London : Rovrie»cr, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 

‘Farringdon Street. 


~~ ROUTLEDGE’S on (KESPEARE, NEW 
VOLUME. 
Now ready, vol. 11. price 18s. cloth gilt, 
R° TLEDGE’S SH AKESPEARE, 
Edited by Towanp Sravntroy. Illustrated with 
270 Engravings from Designs by John Gilbert. 

“It isacaretul, conscientious, and very sensibly 
annotated edition; the type and size of the page are 
handsome and attractive; Gilbert’s illustrations are 
copious, original, and full of Shakespearean grace and 
comedy; the cleverness and freshness of some of 
which are surprising, when we remember how often 
the same point has been treated before. In short, the 
plan of this edition is well caleulated to make it the 
most popular one which the English public has yet 
had.” — The Globe. 

The work is being published in Shilling Monthly 
Parts, and will be completed in another Volume. 
London: Rovrieper, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 








> 
HE JOURNAL DES DEMOUILLES 
for 1859. Subscribers’ names received for the 
* Journal des Demouilles ” at Is. the year, or prepaid 
per post, 16s, Supplementary Edition with extra 
columns, 19s. or prepaid, 21s. the year. 
By J. and S. B. Punter, 34 and ‘35, Rathbone Place, 








W.i cole agents forthe ‘* Petit Courrier de Dames,” 
Just rie. od, price 3s. 6d 
TATISTICAL JOURNAL 
for Decemper, 1858. Conrents : 

1. Rev. C. B. Robinson. Statistics of Prices jp 
Snaith, 1568—1783. 

2. Dr, Strang—On Wages in Glasgow, 1851-’58, 

3. Mr. Baker—Industrial Economy of Leeds, 

4. Mr, Newmarch—Recent History of the Crédit 
Mobilier. 

5. Col, Sykes—On Indian Fibres, 

6. M. Vander Maeren—Progress of Free Trade on 
the Continent. 

7. Mr. Bracebridge—On Self-Supporting Dispen- 
saries. 

8. Dr. Strang on the Sewing Machine in G lasgow. 

9. Quarterly Returns. 

London : 


J. W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, 
Ww.c, 
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Now ready, uniform with “ The Peerage ” volume, 


ODGE’S GENEALOGY of the PEER- 
4 AGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. New Edition, considerably enlarged and 


| improved, comprising for the first time the Ancestral 








History of the Baronets as well as the Peers of the 
Realm. 
Herst and Backer, 


Il. CoLbury, 


Publishers, Successors to 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. TUPPER’S S$ NE w WORK. 
Now ready in 2 vols. with Fine Engravings, 2ls, 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR. 
TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.R.S. Author of 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” Xe. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Secot- 


tish Story. By the Author of ‘* Margaret Mait- 

land.” 3 vols. 

** In the ‘ Laird of Norlaw,’ first-rate tales, exquisite 
taste, and great knowledge of character, combine to 
create a charming novel.” —Sun. 


ONWARDS. By the Author of 


** Aime Dysart.” 3 vols. (Vert week.) 
Hvrsr and Biacxert, Publishers, Successors to 
H. Coisven, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


VHRISTMAS PRESENTS and PRIZES, 
) J. MASTERS and Co, have prépared a NEW 
CATALOGUE for the above purpose, which contains 
afull list and description of Tales, Biography, Alle- 
gories, Poetry, History, and also small Works suited 
for reading aloud to Night School Classes. 
May be had on application, or age 3 all Booksellers, 
London : 33, Aldersgate Street, an. 78, New Bond 
Street. 


ALL THE BEST NE Ww BOOKS, 
i ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, added 
imme diately on Publication to BOOTH’S, CHUR- 
T and HODGSON’sS, UNITED LIBRARIES, 
Regent Street, London, W. next door to the Royal 
Institution. Single Subscription One 
Guinea. Family and Club Subscriptions from Two 
Guineas to One Hundred Guineas. Terms and Cata- 
logue $ forwarde d on Application. 307, Regent St. W. 


P ror L E S E DITION, AND ONLY ¢ OMPLETE 
EDITION OF MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
WITH THE MUSIC, 

Just published, No. I. price ls. to be completed in 

10 Numbers, Monthly, price Is, each, ? 
% oe IRISH MELODIES; with 
i) Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Piano 
People’s Edition in small dto. 
Loneman, Brown, and Co. ; and Apprsox 
and Co. ; Manchester: Tlie and Anptson. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH'S 
WORKS, 

On Saturday, January 1, 1859, will be published, Part 
I. in crown Svo, uniform with the People’s Edition 
of ‘* Lord Macaulay’s Essay’s,” price 1s, (to be con- 
tinued monthly) ‘ 

HE REV: SYDNEY SMITH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; including his 

Contributions to the * dinburgh Review.” People’ 8 

Edition, to be completed in 7 Monthly Parts, price ls. 

each. 











307, 
Polytechnic 


forte. 
London : 





London : Brown, 


PERMISSION, | 
THE PRINCE 


Loxeo AN, and Co. 
DEDICATED BY SPEC IAL, 

FIELD-MARSHAL H.R... 
CONSORT. 

with Wood-cuts, 





To 


This day, Svo. &s. 6d. 


* NAVAL WARFARE with STEAM. 
By Gen, Sir a - Dove tas, Bart. 


y the NAV 
A TREATISE, ea NAVAL GUN 
4th Edition. Illustrations. 


2ls. 
: ; III. ;. ys 
AN ESSAY on MILITARY BRIDGES 
AND THE PASSAGE OF RIVERS, 3d Editon, 
Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 
Jomn Murray, 


6 0 = . LITARY, 


MILITARY ACCOUNT BOOKS & STAT IONERY, 
Always ready at CI LAYTON and Co,’s 
(late Beck's) Army and Navy Warehouse, 
58, High Street, Chatham. 
SPECIAL FORMS promptly Printed. 
MILITARY FORMS and BOOKS sent to all parts 
of the British dominions on receipt of a re mittance. 


NERY. 


8vo. 


Albemarle Street- 


FORMS, 


; Joser u CLAYTON, of 265, Strand, in the 
X, Printer, at the office of Joseru C Lay 
Strect,in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josern Crayton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the ( yunty of Middlesex. - 
Sarunpatr, Tith Decewoeran 1958 





ton, 17, Bouverie 








